During the summer, an advertisement 
for The Readers Digest called attention 
to the fact that its “readership” was 
estimated at approximately three times 
the actual number of subscribers. We 
feel that this statement also applies to 
our Magazine. There are hundreds of 
pairs of sisters and mother-daughter com- 
binations that share one subscription be- 
tween them. Moreover, there are some 
chapters that circulate one copy among 
their members. Therefore, although our 
actual subscription list totals less. than 
40,000, we feel that, each month, our 
“readership” is two or three times that 
amount. Why don’t more chapters sub- 
scribe to the Magazine for local libraries 
and schools, rising the total 
still higher? 
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OVEMBER is Thanksgiving Month, and 
I am sure that each Daughter of the Ameri- 
can Revolution is looking forward with keen 
anticipation to the day when she will sit down 
at the table with her family about her and give 
thanks to God for the blessings of liberty He 
has bestowed on this Nation. Daughters of the 
American Revolution will remember also the 
sacrifices of our Founding Fathers, whose trust 
and faith in a Divine Providence made the 
establishment of Constitutional Government a 
reality. 

How did Thanksgiving Day originate? It is 
said that Thanksgiving Day was started in 1621, 
when Governor Bradford issued a proclamation 
calling on the Pilgrim Fathers to assemble at 
the Meeting House to give thanks for their 
blessings of that year. 

The Pilgrim Fathers did all this; but in 1789, 
exactly 168 years later, George Washington is- 
sued the first national Thanksgiving Proclama- 
tion. When George Washington proclaimed a 
national day for Thanksgiving, it wasn’t like 
Governor Bradford’s celebration to give thanks 
for food, health and freedom of worship. It was 
to give thanks for the United States Constitution. 

Congress had passed a'resolution, sponsored 
by Elias Boudinot of New Jersey, saying: 

Resolved, that a joint committee of both houses be 
directed to wait upon the President of the United States, 


to request that he would recommend to the people of 
the United States a of and 
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Prayer, to be observed by acknowledging with grateful 
hearts, the many signal favors of Almighty God, espe- 
cially by affording them an opportunity peaceably to 
establish a constitution of government for their safety 
and happiness. 


The committee was composed of the author 
of the resolution, Mr. Boudinot; Congressmen 
Roger Sherman of Connecticut and Peter Syl- 
vester of New York; and Senators Ralph Izard 
of South Carolina and William S. Johnson of 
Connecticut. 

In response, George Washington issued the 
first Thanksgiving Proclamation on October 3, 
1789, calling for a day of Public Thanksgiving 
and Prayer, on Thursday, November 26. 

And here is part of the First Thanksgiving 
Proclamation, just as it is preserved among the 
treasured documents in the Library of Congress: 


By the President of the United States of America. 

A proclamation. 

Whereas it is the duty of all nations to acknowledge 
the providence of Almighty God, to obey His will, to 
be grateful for His benefits, and humbly to implore His 
protection and favor—and, 

Whereas both Houses of Congress have by their joint 
committee requested me ‘to recommend to the people 
of the United States a day of Public Thanksgiving and 
Prayer’ 

Now, therefore, I do recommend and assign Thurs- 
day, the 26th day of November next, to be devoted by 
the People of these States to the service of that great 
and glorious Being who is the beneficent Author of all 
the good that was, that is, or that will be—that we may 
then all unite in rendering unto Him our sincere and 
humble thanks for His kind care and protection of the 
People of this country previous to their becoming a 
Nation; for the signal and manifold mercies and favor- 
able interpositions of His providence, which we ex- 
perienced in the course and conclusion of the late war; 
for the great degree of tranquility, union, and plenty, 
which we have since enjoyed—for the peaceable and 
rational manner in which we have been enabled to 
establish Constitutions of government for our safety 
and happiness, and particularly the national one now 
lately instituted—for the civil and religious liberty with . 
which we are blessed and the means we have of acquir- 
ing and diffusing useful knowledge; and in general for 
all the great and various favors which He hath been 
pleased to confer upon us. 

Given under my hand at the City of New York the 
third day of October in the year of our Lord 1789. 

G. Washington. 

May God bestow His blessings on you and 
may you enjoy a very happy Thanksgiving. 
Doris PIKE WHITE, 
President General, NSDAR. 
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VEN THE MOST cursory ex- 
amination of the music of 
Kentucky convinces the re- 

searcher that the region’s music, “like 
Life,” has been composed, largely 
“by ear, feeling and instinct, not by 
rule” and that it is based upon Ken- 
tucky’s musical heritage, “Folk 
Music of the Appalachian High- 
lands,” which expresses the emotions, 
the faith, and the mores of those 
sturdy Anglo Saxon immigrants to 
the New World who, nestled in the 
hollows of Eastern Kentucky, pre- 
served for us the chants and ballads 
of their and our Mother Country. 
This music we know and love best— 
music that does not appeal to critical 
interest or developed taste, but speaks 
from heart to heart—records the 
happy and the tragic experiences of 
a simple but strong people and ex- 
tols the beauties of nature and the 
goodness of God. 

These early songs and tunes were 
seldom written but were passed by 
“word of mouth” to each generation. 
As these people moved on, to be the 
pioneers of the west and the north 
of our country, they carried their 
music with them; it thus became a 
part of our Nation’s culture. 

In the early part of the 20th cen- 
tury, Josephine McGill, a Louisville 
composer of sweet and gentle melo- 
dies, spent some time in the Ken- 
tucky mountains collecting and ar- 
ranging folk ballads of that area. In 
1913 Cecil Sharpe, English folklor- 
ist, toured the Cumberland Moun- 
tains, enjoying the task of discover- 
ing the rich sources of the old Eliza- 
bethan music.- Later Evelyn Wells, 
an established authority on ballads, 
reported, in The Ballad Tree, her re- 
search experience around and near 
Hindman Settlement School. Jean 
Thomas, “The Traipsin’ Woman,” 
court reporter in the early days, in 
the mountain section of which she 
is a native, became interested in col- 
lecting ballads and is helping to pre- 
serve Kentucky folk music through 
her “Music Gatherin’”, an annual 
folk festival held at her cabin near 
Ashland each summer; mountain mu- 
sicians, playing the dulcimer, fiddle, 
mouth organ, guitar, and harpsichord, 
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Benjamin Lyon Chapter, Denton, Tex. 


By Gretna Cobbs Davis 


accompany the singers and dancers. 
John Jacob Niles, the most widely 
known researcher on Kentucky folk 
music, has amassed the largest col- 
lection of that type of music in the 
English-speaking world. He is also 
a creditable composer and arranger. 
His concerts, in which he uses his 
own handmade dulcimers for accom- 
paniment, have delighted audiences 
here and abroad. John Lair, “Ren- 
fro Valley Getherin’” broadcaster, 
is a folk music collector of note, and 
his composition, Only One Step 
More, is a popular hymn. 

Music has not been neglected in 
the lowlands of Kentucky, certainly. 
Copyright records show that early 
settlers of the Bluegrass, the Bear- 
grass, and the Knobs composed love 
songs, polkas, waltzes, and, even 
more, formal music embellished with 
amazing displays of sharps, flats, 
trills, and crescendos. Popular num- 
bers were Mammoth Cave Waltz, 
Quail Polka, Thou Hast Sworn at 
the Altar to Love Me, Katy Mine, 
and Three Meals a Day and a Dollar 
to Spend. In Western Kentucky, at 
Benton, the Southern Harmony Sing- 
ers since 1884 have enriched the 
State’s music; annually, on the fourth 
Sunday in May, the group holds its 
“Singing Day” at the courthouse. 
The simple program of mass sing- 
ing, without instrumental accompani- 
ment, is led by an elderly man who 
beats time with his right hand while, 
in his left, he holds the hymn book, 
Southern Harmony, published in 
1835. Often, he “lines” out the 
words, and the singers go through 
the songs, singing the syllables fa, 
sol, la, mi; shaped notes are used, 
thus aiding note reading. 

Black-face minstrelsy, from all ac- 
counts, was born in Kentucky. About 
1830, the actor, Thomas D. Rice, 
heard a Louisville Negro singing a 
song about Jim Crow. Fascinated by 
the strange melody, he paid to repeat 
the song until he could learn it; then, 
slightly revising the words and chang- 
ing its name to Jump, Jim Crow, he 
introduced it in a play called The 
Rifle, in which he played the part of 
a Kentucky Negro; immediately, the 
ditty became a hit and in 1832 was 


presented by Rice at the Bowery 
Theater in New York. Then minstrel 
shows began in earnest. 

Negroes on the Bluegrass estates, 
too, had a marked influence on the 
State’s music. Let us recall that Poor 
Old Uncle Tom, Goodnight, was the 
original title of our beloved song, My 
Old Kentucky Home. Also, many of 
the Negro spirituals have been pre- 
served and arranged by well-known 
composers and folklorists. 

The earliest known example of a 
composition by a native Kentuckian 
is The Arkansaw Traveler, written by 
Col. Nicholas Faulkner of George- 
town in 1832. Col. Faulkner had vis- 
ited the Arkansas swamps in 1831, 
and the song tells the story of his trip, 
in an appropriately-dragging semi- 
folksong. 

A popular song of World War II 
years, Pistol Packin’ Mama, has an 
amusing background. Mrs. Mary 
Stamos, known to folk-music fans as 
“Aunt Molly Jackson,” daughter of 
a miner storekeeper and Baptist 
preacher, was a native of Clay Coun- 
ty, where her first husband, Billy 
Jackson, and his brother had a still in 
that mountain section. Each week 
end Aunt Molly would ride horse- 
back to the still to bring the men 
home for Sunday; she carried a pistol 
for protection and, as she neared the 
hideaway, she would shout, “Now, 
you Bill Jackson, you come on down 
here, now”; Bill would shout back, 
“Now, mama, I ain’t a-comin’ down 
till you lay that pistol down.” The 
brother drafted a rough verse carry- 
ing Bill’s reply, to a Tin Pan Alley 
tune. Smith’s then polished the verse 
into the best seller it soon became. In 
1960, shortly before her death, Aunt 
Molly told a newspaper reporter that, 
“Folks in the hills tell their feelings 
naturally in a song.” 

A new style in music, called “Blue- 
grass music,” has caught the attention 
of collectors and folk-song enthusi- 
asts; it is not easy to define, but is 
classed as being one of the last few 
remaining types of pure country mu- 
sic; folklorist Alan Lomax describes 
it as the brightest and freshest sound 
in American popular music today, 
Bill Monroe of Rosine, Ky., is con- 
sidered the originator of the new and 
unprecedented popular music style. 

Kentucky music clubs, members of 
the National Federation, are doing 
much to foster and stimulate an in- 
terest in music throughout the Com- 
(Continued on page 650) 
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Grove Hill, Virginia 


as Home of Gen. J 


ames 


Home of General James Breckenridge, Grove Hill, Virginia 


James Breckenridge, was by 

far the most elegant of the 
mansions built by wealthy landown- 
ers in the environs of the little town 
of Fincastle, Botetourt County, Va., 
founded as a new county seat in 1772. 
It was one of the largest and finest 
homes in Virginia and its tragic des- 
truction through fire in October 1909 
meant loss of a notable landmark for 
those interested in history and art 
throughout not only the State but the 
Nation. There remains now only one 
small brick outbuilding on the hilltop 
where stood the Breckenridge home, 
with a few ridges of ground and some 
stones to mark the site of the dwell- 
ing itself—its handmade bricks are 
still in use, but in New York State, 
in a house on Long Island. 

General Breckenridge’s “planta- 
tion” was a magnificent one. Its ex- 
tent is attested by tax records of 1825, 
which list 3,385 acres of land and 
buildings, including Grove Hill, at a 
total valuation of $46,063—a com- 
paratively enormous sum when we 


1 Prepared at the request of Gen. James Breck- 
enridge Chapter, Roanoke, Va., to permit the 
DAR membership to share the results of Dr. 
Niederer’s research. 
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see the listings of other property 
owners in the area and the difference 
between their small taxes of a few 
dollars and the general’s of $37.86. 
The estate was on part of the Ben- 
jamin Borden land grant in the 
Catawba Creek area 2 miles north- 
west of Fincastle (near the junction 
of present county routes 600 and 
660)—on the site of the “Great In- 
dian War Path,” which, from follow- 
ing the Roanoke River, had branched 
down Catawba Creek. Benjamin 
Borden, originally from New Jersey, 
had in 1739 received from King 
George II a grant of 8,100 acres of 
land in this beautiful section of the 
Valley of Virginia on condition that 
permanent settlers would locate here; 
in 1740 he received an additional 
6,433 acres, which were gradually 
allocated to various families. The 
Breckenridge holdings included a 
knoll with a lovely view of the roll- 
ing, wooded, Virginia hills, the 


meadows and streams, and it was on 
this knoll that the mansion was built. 

James Breckenridge, son of Robert 
Breckenridge and Letitia Preston, 
had married Ann Selden in Rich- 
mond in 1791, but we assume that it 


By Frances J. Niederer, 
Hollins College, Virginia 


was some years before he completed 
his new home because he did not in- 
sure it until 1804. The Mutual As- 
surance Society Against Fire on 
Buildings of the State of Virginia had 
been established in Richmond on 
December 26, 1795, and two other 
prominent residents of the town of 
Fincastle had insured their homes 
and businesses with the new com- 
pany in 1798. In that year Matthew 
Harvey took out insurance of $3,500 
on his two-story wooden dwelling 
opposite the log courthouse on Main 
Street, and Stephen Trigg a policy 
totaling $2,950 for his establishment 
on Round Oak Street—$2,200 for 
his dwelling, which included a retail 
dry goods and hardware store, $500 
for his kitchen, and $250 for his 
lumber house. James Breckenridge’s 
signature appears on both policies to 
attest the value of the buildings; sure- 
ly had his own home then been built 
he would not have waited until 1804 
to insure it. In 1802 John Navil in- 
sured his wooden house and kitchen 
for $1,200, and in February 1804 
Alexander Wilson his store and dwell- 
ing for $1,800. A vivid contrast to 
these is offered when we turn to the 
policy taken out for Grove Hill on 
March 3, 1804: it lists not a dwelling 
of wood like all the others, but of 
brick and almost three times the size 
of the largest already insured, which 
was Matthew Harvey’s 50-by 27- 
foot house. Grove Hill had two sec- 
tions—a dwelling proper 50 by 60 
feet in ground plan, with an attached 
two-story brick kitchen 47 feet long 
and 21 feet wide (this kitchen is 
larger in square feet than Stephen 
Trigg’s combined house and store: 51 
by 18). For what amount would such 
a mansion be insured? We know ex- 
actly: $10,000 for the dwelling, $2,- 
000 for the kitchen, and (on a 
separate policy of the same date), 
$100 for a wooden stable one story 
high, 36 feet long, and 20 feet wide. 
Two years later, on May 3, 1806, 
James Breckenridge took out another 
policy which revalued his property, 
again at a total of $12,000 for dwell- 
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ing and kitchen. The plan on this in- 
dicates the brick smokehouse, which 
stood 10 feet beyond the kitchen. The 
brick outbuilding still extant is not 
shown on any of the little drawings 
that embellish these policies and may 
have been built later, perhaps as an 
office. 

Although Grove Hill is lost to us, 
we can imagine its appearance by 
looking at the old photograph, made 
over 50 years ago, and by listening 
to comments by people who live in 
the Catawba and Fincastle area, all 
insistent that it was certainly the most 
beautiful home in the region. General 
Breckenridge and his wife not only 
showed taste and good judgment, but 
also their awareness of current fash- 
ion, for Grove Hill, in structure and 
detail, was a fine example of the Fed- 
eral style of the Early Republic. 
Above the high basement rose two 
full stories, crowned by a large attic 
under the steeply pitched roof. The 
sturdy walls, neatly laid in Flemish 
bonded brick, rested on stone founda- 
tions; the insurance policy of 1804 
notes that there was a “Sellar the 
whole size of the house”. Since the 
ground plan was large, there was not 
one hall but two, crossing at right 
angles—halls which, according to 
some people who admired it in their 
childhood, were wide enough to turn 
a carriage in. It is said that there were 
26 rooms and that all but 4 attic 
rooms were heated by fireplaces open- 
ing from the 4 large chimneys that 
rose within the walls. Perhaps this 
count of rooms may have included the 
two-story kitchen (the sketch on the 
1804 policy is of the side, to show 
the kitchen) which had “an open 
Piaser at one side.” Small, white, 
wooden porches resting on flights of 
sandstone steps accented the doors 
leading to the hallways on each side 


of the main block of the house. The 
photograph shows the typical Fed- 
eral fanlight gracing the entrance 
door at the front, echoed by the 
arches of the Palladian window above 
and the curved window in the pedi- 
ment. The size and dignity of the 
other windows suggest the high- 
ceilinged, spacious rooms within. The 
final statement on the insurance 
policy notes that “The above Build- 
ing is elegently finished,” as the 
window trim, horizontal banding, and 
cornices of the exterior attest, and 
residents of Fincastle still marvel 
over the elaborately carved molding 
within, particularly that of mantle- 
pieces and staircases. Grove Hill was 
a fitting crown to the low rise on 
which it stood, and we must imagine 
grouped around it not only smoke- 
house, stable, and office, but other 
structures as well (the Breckenridges 
are reported to have had 300 slaves). 
There is still talk of the all-night balls 
and other elaborate parties held in 
the mansion, which must have been 
duly admired by Henry Clay and 
Thomas Jefferson when they visited 


General Breckenridge. 

We can easily see that the gen- 
eral’s home rivaled the better-known 
residences in Eastern Virginia and 
that it was a notable achievement to 
raise such a structure in what was a 
wilderness near a pioneer town. Fin- 
castle’s courthouse, although used by 
famous attorneys, was still only a 
crude shelter of logs smaller than the 
Breckenridge stable, and the town’s 
streets were bordered by only a few 
small frame houses among the even 
more primitive log cabins. Even as 
late as 1825 there were in Fincastle 
proper only 63 taxable buildings, and 
the other great houses of wealthy 
families were, like Grove Hill, placed 
on little hills outside the town. But 
impressive as some of the others 
were, none was so sumptuous as 
Grove Hill. As yet no modern build- 
ings have arisen on its site; the 
countryside here is relatively un- 
touched; and one can visit the graves 
of General and Mrs. Breckenridge 
on the hillside nearby. But only in 
memory can the vision of their home 
be kept alive. 


General view of the Breckenridge Estate 


SFC Anthony Aguirre, Immigration and Naturalization Assistant at Fort Bliss, Tex., uses 
DAR materials in teaching his classes. Wives of soldiers at Fort Bliss are among his pupils, 
_ and his 3000th student was recently naturalized. Before coming to Fort Bliss, Sergeant Aguirre 
_ Was stationed in Bolivia as an interpreter and translator to the command and taught English 
to the Bolivian general staff on the side. As a hobby, he went into poor neighborhoods and 
showed movies about the United States to people on the street. At Fort Bliss word got around 
that he was an authority on immigration and naturalization laws, and he had so many requests 
for help that he started his citizenship classes. Through his efforts, Fort Bliss holds the Army- 
wide record for citizenship processing. 
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the main ornament on your 
Christmas tree? You never did? 
Well, I did? But these were not just 
plain postal cards or Christmas cards; 
these were extra-special white en- 
graved cards that were hung on our 
Christmas tree in December 1959, 
and they are still taken out of their 
envelopes and admired over and 
over! 
Why are they extra special? Mine 
reads as follows: 


D* YOU EVER hang cards as 


National Society, Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, Washington, D.C. 


At a meeting of the National Board 
held this date, December 2, 1959, you 
were admitted to membership. Your Na- 
tional Number is 470310. 


Very sincerely yours, 
Mary B. Hayward, Registrar General, 
N.S.D.A.R. 

My mother’s card reads the same, 
but National Number 470309. As I 
look at them, I just cannot believe 
they are ours; I think I am still 
dreaming . . . please don’t awaken 
me, let me dream on. 

But let me tell you about them; 
and Miss Helen L. Strang, regent of 
Ruth Floyd Woodhull Chapter, of 
Freeport, N.Y., of which I am now a 
member, has asked me to write a 
story about my experiences while 
gathering information to become a 
member of our Society. 

First, I think I must explain just 
what being a member means to my 
mother and to me. From the time I 
was a child, I had one major desire— 
to become a member of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, 
proving a DAR is born, not made. 

We have a family cemetery at 
Plattekill, N. Y., where seven genera- 
tions of our family are buried. We 
first settled this section in 1774, hav- 
ing come from Long Island, where 
other branches of the Birdsall family 
had settled earlier. In the family 
cemetery there are graves of Ameri- 
can Revolutionary War heroes of our 
family; so why could I not become 
a member of the DAR? My mother 
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also wished to become a member but 
she was afraid that I would be hurt if 
I couldn’t prove our line of descent. 
She tried to tell me that all the fam- 
ily were Quakers, and they do not 
fight in wars. “If this were so, then 
why the graves with the markers on 
them?”, I asked. 

So in 1951 I wrote to the Na- 
tional Headquarters in Washington 
asking for information on how to be- 
come a member of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution. Again my 
mother told me not to try, as I would 
only have been disappointed. But we 
kept visiting the family cemetery, and 
my desire kept getting stronger. In 
September 1954, I determined to file 
an application no matter how long 
and how hard the research and how 
many heartbreaks I would endure. 
Completing the application kept us 
busy 5 years! Sometimes I thought I 
just couldn’t get any farther—but 
there was no such word as CAN’T in 
1776 to my ancestors, so why should 
there be to me? 

When my mother realized I was 
determined to establish my line for 
the application, she tried to aid me 
all that she could; she would try to 
recall all the stories her mother had 
told her about the family—where 
the members were born, their names, 
and what they did. I had really been 
searching family records for years, 
and every time my mother said any- 
thing about the family now, out 
would come my notebook and pen- 
cils. Being the last one married, she 
had stayed with her mother longest, 
so she knew more about the relatives 
than anyone. And we frequently had 
with us on our travels her Aunt Ger- 
trude Birdsall Liebell, who took me 
to the old homestead and then to the 
cemetery and told me just who was 
buried by each headstone; and we 
found the family story went along 
through the early history of our 
country. 

The Birdsall family did not stay in 
any one place for any great length of 
time, and to trace them the road was 
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By G. Lorraine Oliger, 


long. I found my first great-grand- 
father, Henry Birdsall, was an elder 
in the First Church in Salem, Mass., 
in 1637. This past summer we vis- 
ited that church, and it was very 
thrilling to walk into the same place 
where he had worshipped. The Bird- 
salls came here looking for religious 
freedom and were kept moving be- 
cause of it! They eventually came to 
Long Island. A many times great- 
grandfather, William Thorne, Sr. 
(and his son, William Thorne, Jr.), 
signed the Flushing Remonstrance on 
December 27, 1657, knowing only 
too well it could mean death to all; 
his wife was Susannah Hallet. They 
were Quakers, as we were for many 
generations afterward; and the only 
time we ever did get into trouble with 
the law was in Flushing, N.Y., when 
we stopped running away and stood 
on our feet ready to die for our re- 
ligious beliefs. We are of many reli- 
gious faiths today in our family; but 
our religion means a lot to us, and I 
do believe we will still fight for it if 
necessary. 

Nowhere in Colonial America was 
there a more consistent and valiant 
effort made to establish true religious 
freedom than among the founders of 
the little town of Flushing. The 
Flushing Remonstrance was undoubt- 
edly the first declaration of religious 
tolerance made by any group of ordi- 
nary citizens in American history; it 
was unique in that, at that time, it 
was unpopular and unlawful to re- 
spect differing rights and opinions of 
others in matters of religion. The 
principle set forth in the Remon- 
strance, from the hearts of the people 
of Flushing nearly 300 years ago, is 
identical with that in the first article 
of the Bill of Rights, and is part of 
our American heritage. 

William Thorne, Sr., with Lady 
Deborah Moody and others, had de- 
nied the right of the church to bap- 
tize infants and so was charged with 
heresy. He became a Quaker and 
came to Long Island in 1642; then, 
with 17 others, was one of the Paten- — 
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tees of Flushing, Long Island, N.Y., 
on October 19, 1645. The first page 
of the original manuscript of this 
Flushing Remonstrance is in the 
Manuscript and History Section of 
the New York State Library, Albany, 
N.Y. 

And now, back to my story. In 
September 1958, at a cousin’s wed- 
ding, we heard that George A. Bird- 
sall of Annandale, Va., had written a 
book about the family. My first step 
was to write to him; after a long 
wait an answer was received, then, in 
due course, his book. I then found 
that some of his records and mine 
did not agree; I wrote him and told 
him so, saying I could prove that 
mine were correct—and prove it I 
did. After the long previous years of 
research, and when the goal was al- 
most accomplished in 1958, there 
followed one year that we shall never 
forget; and this is the story of that 
last year from September 1958 to 
September 1959, when we finally filed 
our applications for. DAR member- 
ship. 

First we went to the Matinecock, 
L. I., Quaker Meeting House and 
Cemetery. I copied the headstones 
and took pictures of them. These 
notes and pictures I sent to “Cousin 
George” in Virginia. The very next 
Sunday we went to Plattekill, N. Y., 
where my father, my mother, a neigh- 
bor, Flo Skolnick, and I copied every 
headstone record in that cemetery 
on a cold and bitter day. Our fingers 
were frozen, and there was no place 
to get warm, but on we worked. The 
next week was spent in getting the 
notes together, working every night 
until midnight. These notes were sent 
to Cousin George. Then I called the 
main Quaker Meeting House in New 
York City and went with Flo Skol- 
nick to copy all the records of births, 
marriages, and deaths of members of 
the family, as well as family connec- 
tions. Two more notebooks were 
completed, results of a week of work- 
ing on notes which we sent to Cousin 
George. Poor Cousin George was 
snowed under again. We agreed; we 
disagreed. I proved him wrong on 
one point; he proved me wrong on 
another—but we remain very good 
friends today! 

I still did not have enough proof 
of descent for our applications—just 
a lot of mixed-up notes, so, yes, you 
guessed it, more cemeteries! Private 
or not, I went and I now know every 
cemetery on Long Island, in New 
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York City, and in nearby New York 
State. If private and the owners came 
out to ask what I wanted, by the time 
I finished talking with them they 
were on their hands and knees help- 
ing me and showing family records, 
feeling so very sorry for me in an 
apparently hopeless quest. I made 
many friends this way and still write 
them today. No one used a shotgun 
at me, but I surely did tear skirts 
and slacks on fences and weeds, 
crawling under them or climbing over 
them. 

Now, Kenneth E. Hasbrouck, His- 
torian of New Paltz, N. Y., is also 
a distant cousin of ours, so I wrote 
him that I had notes of names and 
dates but I could not get them to 
fall.in the right places—a generation 
was always missing, and I did need 
a straight line for my DAR applica- 
tion. He did not answer my letter so 
I drove up to see him and he was not 
home. I left a message for him and 
finally did receive a reply. He could 
not believe that I had all the Platte- 
kill Friends’ records and said that he 
had not been able to get them, so 
how had I? It was easy; I just said 
I was the great-granddaughter of 
John Thomas Thorne Birdsall, and 
the door was opened to me. He 
wanted to meet the girl who could 
open doors by a name and said he 
would see me on Stone House Day in 
New Paltz, N.Y. Well, I took my 
notes and up to New Paltz we went. 
There are just too many Hasbroucks 
in that town; every man I stopped 
was a Hasbrouck, but none was Ken- 
neth. Then I finally did find him, and 
he said he would meet me by the 
church at 1 o'clock. One o’clock 
came, but he didn’t; finally, I found 
him and he took my notes, saying 
he would call me. He kept his word, 
and he did call, telling me that my 
DAR application was now ready to 
go, as he had completed the final 
records needed. 

If it were not for my mother’s 
wonderful memory, I would never 
have been able to complete my rec- 
ords. She remembered that her 
mother had said she did have people 
in the American Revolution, and my 
mother would not yield one bit on 
the great-grandfather’s name—John 
Thomas Thorne Birdsall. Because of 
this, the pieces finally fell into place 
for us. She remembered that her 
grandfather had run into a house next 
to a school when a skunk had “met 
up” with him; and she remembered 


that it was a grandparent that he had 
run to, as the old family story had 
been told and retold. She told this 
story to Kenneth Hasbrouck, and 
when he said “Gerow” it rang a 
bell for her; yes, Grandmother Ge. 
row. Then the Thorne name was men- 
tioned, and Kenneth found the miss- 
ing link in the family chain. Then 
mother told the story of a house in 
two counties, which she remembered 
from her childhood; again Kenneth 
found the answer. 

I had given my notes to Kenneth 
on August 1, 1959. He wrote to me 
asking if I would go to New Ro- 
chelle, N.Y., to see if I could find 
the Gerow Bible, as it had informa- 
tion in it that we could use. One very 
hot day that August we four started 
out for New Rochelle. My mother 
stayed in the car with the dog; my 
father, my neighbor, Flo Skolnick, 
and I went into the library. We were 
there almost 4 hours and then spent 
another half hour on the telephone 
talking with the President of the Hu- 
guenot Historical Association. We 
did not find the Bible, but we did re- 
ceive a nice letter from the Huguenot 
Historical Association President with 
a lot of information that we did use. 

Then one day we went up State in 
New York looking for Cousin Arch- 
ibald’s grave; and that time I was 
almost arrested by the State Police! 
I had just gone through Butterville 
Cemetery, at Butterville, N.Y., and 
had torn my stockings and must have 
looked like “something the cat 
dragged in”; but I wasn’t able to find 
the particular cemetery I was search- 
ing for, so I marched into the head- 
quarters of the State Police nearby. 
He took one look at me, but I talked 
my way out of that situation by tell- 
ing him I was looking for my cousin’s 
grave. He called the police in the 
next town over a two-way radio, and 
this was the conversation: 

“Why is she looking for the grave” 
he asked. 

“I just forget where we buried 
him,” I said. 

“She forgets where she buried 
him,” went out over the radio. 

“How could she—is she all there?” 
came the reply, and “why is she look- 
ing now?” 

I started to say “Well, I want to 
dig up,” but I néver did finish the 
sentence. 

“Dig up? Is she trying to destroy 
the evidence? Hold her, don’t let her 
get away. When did she kill him?” 
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time the police on my side of the ra- 
dio were laughing, and so was I. 

Well, the Quaker Cemetery was 30 
miles away, and I said, 

“Oh, well, that’s not far; after I 
came this far I may as well go all the 
way there.” Another policeman came 
in and said to me, 

“Were you in an accident?” The 
man on the other end of the radio 
heard that and said, 

“That settles it; book her on sus- 
picion of murder, take the blood 
type.” 

“What blood?” I asked. He said, 

“The blood on your clothes.” 

“What clothes?” I said. 

“What, doesn’t she have any 
clothes on?”, came over the radio, 
“she must be gone.” 

Finally, I did get away and started 
on for the next town to find the 
grave. At the crossing light a police 
car started to follow us, right into the 
cemetery. 

“No, that is not the grave, it’s too 
new and this one is too old. If only 
I could remember where I buried 
him.” I knew they were following 
me and I wanted to have a little fun. 
Then when I opened the car trunk 
and the shovel fell out, I thought, 

“Well this is it!” We had been 
working in our cemetery and our 
tools were still with us. 


We did not find Cousin Archi- 
bald’s grave that day, and I did not 
go to jail after all, but I think the 
police have my license number and 
I do not think I shall go back there 
looking for Cousin Archibald any 
more. 


And I must tell you about Cousin 
S. Ralph Birdsall. He is the Treasurer 
of the Plattekill Friends Cemetery 
Association, and I met him only that 
last year. He is 76 years old and a 
very nice man. One October he 
opened the Meeting House for every- 
one to see, as they do not use it regu- 
larly any more. By this time, I had 
learned from Cousin Kenneth Has- 
brouck that the Birdsall Bible was 
buried with Uncle Dan by mistake; 
and I needed that Bible for informa- 
tion! So I was looking at Uncle Dan’s 
grave while Cousin Ralph was stand- 
ing there; I said, 

“Our Bible is there.” 

He looked but, of course, could not 
see it, and said “Where?”. 


“With Uncle Dan; they used it for 
a pillow for his head.” 
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came blasting over the radio. By this 


“Well, I guess you cannot have it,” 
said he. 

Then, thinking out loud, I said, 
“I wonder if it is still in one piece.” 

Cousin Ralph looked at me rather 
oddly and said, “Cousin, you are not 
thinking . . . oh, no, you would not 
dig him up for the Bible!” 

Cousin Jeannette E. Birdsall, also 
standing there with us, looked at 
Cousin Ralph and said, “You don’t 
know her very well, do you Cousin 
Ralph?” Poor Cousin Ralph; he 
didn’t leave me out of his sight that 
day, and I think he still looks at that 
grave every time he goes to the ceme- 
tery and would feel a lot happier if 
I didn’t always carry that shovel with 
me. 

Well, those long and detailed ap- 


plications for membership were filed 
September 1959 at Headquarters in 
Washington, D.C. In October 1959 
a letter came stating that more infor- 
mation was needed, so I started run- 
ning again. My great-great grand- 
father seemed really lost, and we had 
to find where he was buried, plus 
other data. That is how I came to 
know so many cemeteries. I had to 
backtrack all my steps and consult 
Cousin Kenneth again. As you all 
know, there is a period in history 
from 1800 until about 1899 when 
vital statistics records were not too 
well kept. William Gideon Birdsall, 
my great-great grandfather, was born 
in 1819 and died in 1889; thus the 
traveling to try to find information 
concerning him from an authentic 


Cartoon by Bruce Russell from the Los Angeles Times of July 4, 1961. Copyright by the 
Times-Mirror Syndicate and used by special permission. 
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source. Cousin Arthur S. Birdsall told 


us that William Gideon had become 
ill during a visit to New York City 


while visiting a son or daughter had 
_ subsequently died, and was buried 


there. We wrote to the Department 


of Health in Queens, Manhattan, the 
- Bronx, Brooklyn, and Staten Island, 
and none of these offices had any rec- 
ord of death; so the search was on. 
_ We heard that there was a Quaker 
Cemetery in Prospect Park, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., and called the office there 
asking if we could see their records. 
We were told to come Sunday morn- 
ing, and so we started out. The police- 
man we met in Prospect Park did not 
believe that there was a Quaker Cem- 
etery there. I think he has my license 
number too; anyway he followed me. 
I wonder why the police always fol- 
low me and ask I feel all right! Well, 
he was of no help to us; so we just 
drove around and around the park, 
going up one street and down an- 
other, with the policeman following 
us. And we finally did find the ceme- 
tery, and the gates were then opened 
for us. We went all through the ceme- 
tery records, found lots of Williams 
and many Birdsalls, but not our Wil- 
liam Birdsall. 

After spending much more time in 
cemeteries we finally wrote to Bureau 
of Vital Statistics, Albany, N.Y., 
which sent us a copy of his death 
certificate. Guess where he was 
buried? Right in Plattekill, N.Y., our 
family cemetery, and next to his wife 
Permillia Osborne! (Grave unmarked, 
how had we missed him?) I then sent 
Cousin Ralph the proof of our find- 
ings, and then we learned that it was 
only a “story” about the visit to New 
York that Uncle DeWitt Birdsall had 
told his children about their grand- 
father. 

There is a farmer in Plattekill, 
N.Y., who will never be the same 
since one of my visits! The DAR 
needed more proof! I did take pic- 
tures of headstones, but they did not 
come out clearly enough to read the 
lettering, so, armed with black paint 
and a brush, I set out one November 
11 to paint the letters on the stones 
and take more pictures. The stones 
are low, and so I stretched out the 
full length of the grave, right on top 
of my great-great grandmother’s 
grave, to paint that stone. A truck 
came by, stopped, and backed up 
while the farmer looked my direc- 
tion; the truck started on, stopped 
while the farmer took another look, 
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then stood and came back. Just then 
guns were fired off at West Point 
nearby; I moved, our dog ran to the 
car, the stones shook, and you 
couldn’t see the truck for the dust it 
left behind it! The farmer must have 
thought a body was lying there and 
was not buried; and then the body 
moved! I'll hazard a guess that he 
never passes that cemetery at night! 
Well, I got the pictures and the 
DAR got the needed proof. In De- 
cember 1959 those wonderful cards 
came through stating that we were 
“members at large”, but we still were 
not completely happy, as we found 
that we could enjoy no active partici- 
pation in any program of the Society. 
And we started on another quest. 
One day we were looking for the 
old homestead where seven genera- 
tions were born in our family, and 
we could not find it. My father said 
it couldn’t be down that road, and 
that I had been too young to re- 
member any visit there. But when an 
elderly man came down the path from 
an old house nearby where we 
stopped, I looked at him and said, 
“You are the soldier; I remember 
you when I was a little girl”. He wel- 
comed us every time we went up 
there to see him and was always so 
glad to see us. And so, with the help 
of our Cousin Arthur S. Birdsall, who 
has since died, we found the remains 
of the old homestead down the road. 
That was the nice part about all this 
—we found Cousin Arthur just before 
he passed on; and he was so very 
happy to find mother again. They 
hadn’t seen each other for so many 
years! His two daughters are now go- 
ing into the Newburgh Chapter, also 
through my efforts to trace the family. 
Then there was the time when we 
were trying to find Lt. Daniel Bird- 
sall’s house. We did find the site and 
what was left of the house—an out- 
line of it on the brick wall of the 
house next to it. A marker that had 
been near it has been taken away; 
we have spoken to the Historical So- 
ciety of Westchester County about 
setting up the marker again, as this 
was a very important house during 
the American Revolution. George 
Washington frequently made his head- 
quarters there; Benedict Arnold spent 
his last night there before he went 
over to the British and became a 
traitor. This Birdsall house was in 
Peekskill, The.temperature the 
day of our visit there was 10°! 
We knew that our many times great 


uncle, Col. Benjamin Birdsall, was 
buried somewhere on Long Island; 
we set out to find his grave. We had 
learned that he had lived in Jerusa- 
lem, Long Island, now part of Wan- 
tagh, but where was the question, as 
old Jerusalem School District No. 5 
had become Levittown, N.Y., and all 
traces. of the old settlement seem to 
have become lost in progress. The 
first thing that I did was to call the 
Nassau County office to ask where 
Jerusalem was. No one there seemed 
to know, but after about an hour 
they called me back to say they had 
found it on an old map and it was 
now known as part of Wantagh. As 
for the old cemetery, they knew noth- 
ing. I called the Friends Meeting 
House in New York City and asked 
for help; they told me there was still 
old Friends’ Cemetery at Wantagh 
behind a new Baptist Church, and 
that might be the place. I found this 
cemetery, all overgrown with weeds, 
and the headstones had been knocked 
down. The Baptists had built a fine 
new church in front of the old Jeru- 
salem Meeting House. But we did not 
find Col. Benjamin Birdsall’s grave, 
so kept going. 

Then, quite by accident, we spotted 
a small cemetery on Merrick Road, 
Massapequa, N.Y., and found Col. 
Benjamin Birdsall’s grave there. We 
took pictures over the fence; I was 
afraid that I would be covered with 
poison ivy, as there was plenty of it 
nearby, but I wanted those pictures, 
so I took the chance. 

We saw a grave marker that had 
been placed by the Ruth Floyd Wood- 
hull Chapter, Freeport, Long Island, 
N.Y.; we found the chapter, thanks 
to Mrs. James K. Polk, New York 
State Chairman of Membership, who 
was so helpful, and the very first visit 
to that chapter was such a happy oc- 
casion.* We feel that we belong there; 
they are connected with a part of us. 
We are happy to say that all of us 
are now members of the Ruth Floyd 
Woodhull Chapter—my mother, three 
cousins, and myself. The hunting and 
haunting of cemeteries is over, but 
the memory is there; and we still sit 
now and then and laugh at everything 
we did and we realize there is no 
wonder that people asked us—my 
mother, my father, my neighbor, and 
myself—if we felt all right! 

*Mrs. Cecil E. Budd, the Regent at that 
time, was so very nice and made us feel 


so welcome that we asked for membership 
that very day. 


(Continued on page 666) 
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When the President General, Mrs. 
Ashmead White, was en route to 
Hawaii in May to make her official 
visit to the 50th State, she stopped 
off at Los Angeles for several days. 
She visited the Southern California 
area, calling on her _ grade-school 
teacher from Maine, Mrs. Frank 
Clark, who now lives in Torrance, 
and spending time in Beverly Hills 
with friends. 

One of her most delightful experi- 
ences was luncheon at the Paramount 
studios as the guest of John Wayne. 
At Continental Congress in April, 
Mr. Wayne was given the DAR 
award for the best historical film of 
the year, The Alamo, which strongly 
emphasized sturdy traits of our 
American pioneers. Unfortunately, 
Mr. Wayne was absent at the time 
making a new picture, Hatari, mean- 
ing “Danger,” in Tanganyika, Africa; 
in his absence his public relations 
representative, Russell Birdwell made 
the acceptance speech. 

The final scenes of the film were 
being shot in Hollywood when Mrs. 
White visited the studio. The genial 
“Duke” was a charming host at 
luncheon; in addition to Mrs. White, 
others invited were Mrs. Frank R. 
Mettlach of San Diego, State Vice 
Regent; Mrs. Arthur Chilman, mo- 
tion-picture and television script 
writer, a member of Beverly Hills 
Chapter; and Mrs. Joseph H. Jordan, 
past regent of the chapter. Others 
present were James Edward Grant, 
author of the original story and 
screen play of The Alamo; Red But- 
tons and Bruce Cabot, both featured 
in Hatari; J. W. Merrick; Herb Stein- 
berg; and Miss Virginia Mayo, a 
DAR member who visited Continen- 
tal Congress during the regime of 
Miss Gertrude Carraway. 

The luncheon in honor of the 
President General was held in a pri- 
vate dining room in the commissary 
of Paramount Studios, where the 
thoughtful host had arranged to have 
a patriotic bouquet of red, white, and 
blue flowers. Mrs. White was further 
honored by the Chairman of the 
Board of Paramount Studios, Y. 
Frank Freeman, who stopped in to 
meet her. Mrs. Freeman is amember 
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en Route to Hawaii 


By Aileen Harris Jordan 
Beverly Hills Chapter, Beverly Hills, Calif. 


The President General poses between John Wayne (I.) and Bruce Cabot (r.) during her visit 


to the Paramount Studios in Hollywood, Calif. 


of the Beverly Hills Chapter. 

During the luncheon, Mr. Wayne, 
who is recognized for his outstanding 
views, expressed to Mrs. White his 
intense dislike of any Communistic 
influence in the motion-picture in- 
dustry and of how he had formed his 
own company in an effort to person- 
ally promote the interests of true 
Americanism. 

As this was the guest of honor’s 
first visit to a movie set, she was ac- 
tively interested in the glamor on all 
sides. Glenn Ford and Thomas 
Mitchell were lunching close by. 
After luncheon, a tour to the set of 
Hatari was made and pictures taken 
of the DAR member guests with Mr. 
Wayne. 

We were then invited to watch a 
few scenes rehearsed and filmed and 
were interested in the Italian costar, 
Miss Elsa Martinelli. Howard Hawks, 
the producer-director, was constantly 
giving instructions to Mr. Wayne and 
Miss Martinelli as he looked out the 
window of a little African hut toward 
a beautiful great landscape beyond. 
The color and unspoiled area of Afri- 
can countryside, where the company 
had been on location for 412 months, 
had been duplicated on semicircular 


backdrops for the interior shots, 
which were all filmed on the lot. 

In Tanganyika, the company told 
us, they had been filming scenes in 
the country, where they had actually 
used wild animals in their native 
haunts. Mr. Cabot spoke of the 
charm of the village where the com- 
pany had lived. He mentioned the 
wonderful people with whom they 
had become so well acquainted and 
of how happy they all had been there. 
He said there was a cosmopolitan air 
to the simple little village, for there 
were men from Switzerland, Poland, 
and other foreign places. It was a 
most interesting experience for the 
President General, as well as for the 
rest of us. 

During Mrs. White’s stay, press 
conferences were arranged with news- 
paper representatives and all four 
Los Angeles metropolitan newspapers 
gave generous space to the meeting 
with her. In addition, arrangements 
were made for her appearance.on na- 
tional TV broadcasts, including CBS, 
and she was on the screen three times 
that evening. Commentators were 
quite complimentary and accorded 
the DAR and its photogenic Presi- 
dent General outstanding recognition. 
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EN YOUNG Michael Cre- 

sap, a pupil at Reverend 

Craddock’s school in Balti- 
more, homesick for his familiar hills, 
ran away, and, unkempt and foot- 
sore, reached home 140 miles to the 
west, no fatted calf was killed for the 
prodigal. Instead, he was caned by 
his father, Col. Thomas Cresap, and 
returned to the minister’s school, 
where he remained until his educa- 
tion was completed. As he trudged 
over roughly tilled land, through for- 
est and stream, how little he knew 
that a brief score of years later he 
would retrace that journey at the 
head of a company of riflemen on the 
way to Boston to become a part of 
the Continental Army. Indeed, it 
was the stern father who had punished 
the runaway who proudly pledged 
that Michael would accept the com- 
mand when he received the message 
in far-off Ohio. 

Michael, the youngest son of Col. 
Thomas Cresap of Frederick County, 
was born June 29, 1742. He mar- 
ried Mary Whitehead of Philadelphia 
while both were very young and 
began life as a merchant near his 
father’s home. He was too lenient to 
prosper; furthermore, the tide of 
immigration was beginning to flow 
past his door to the west. Of a quick, 
decisive nature, he determined to try 
to rescue his sinking fortunes by 
securing and settling some of the rich 
bottom lands of Ohio. With the vigor 
and ambition of youth, in the spring 
of 1774 he engaged a half dozen 
young men at £2/10, a month and 
set forth to be among the first pio- 
neers in that dangerous region. There 
he was able to select some of the best 
river land. They began to clear the 
forest and built houses. In this area, 
near Wheeling, some of his descend- 
ants still possess these lands today. It 
was rough country and hard going, 
with boundaries in perpetual dispute 
by Maryland, Virginia, and Pennsyl- 
vania and constant attacks by hostile 
Indians. 

Forced by these circumstances to 
abandon his work, he joined. the pio- 
neers in the Indian wars. After 
months of fighting, a treaty with the 
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Michael Cresap— Father, Friend, Commander 


Indians was signed at Chillicothe, and 
he returned to his home in Oldtown 
to spend the winter there with his 
family. 

Early in the spring of 1775 he 
hired another set of young men and 
again set out to continue the work of 
settlement begun the preceding year. 
Once more he was to be interrupted 
by war, for by then the smoldering 
Colonies were aflame. In the East the 
Second Continental Congress, meet- 
ing in Philadelphia May 10, 1775, 
had sent word to the Colonies to fill 
their quotas for the Continental 
Army. The Colonies passed the word 
to their counties: 

You will get experienced Officers, and 
the very best men that can be procured, 
as well from affection to the service, as 
for the honor of the Province. 

The old pioneer, patriot, and 
patriarch, Thomas Cresap, immedi- 
ately pledged a company of riflemen 
from Frederick County. At the time 
of these stirring events Michael 
Cresap had been taken ill in Ohio, 
had left his men behind, and was 
crossing the mountains to his home. 
Before he reached the Alleghenies he 
was met by his young friend, John J. 
Jacob, who had clerked in his store 
and lived as a son with the Cresap 
family. Jacob bore the message that 
the Committee of Safety at Frederick 
had appointed him the first of two 
captains commissioned to recruit and 
command two rifle companies. But 
let Jacob tell it: 

When I communicated my business and 
announced his appointment, instead of 
being elated he became pensive and solemn 
as if he had a presentiment that this was 
his death warrant. He said that he was in 
bad health and his affairs were in a 
precarious condition but as the Committee 
had selected him, and as his father had 
pledged that he should accept this appoint- 
ment he would go, let the consequences 
be what they might. He then directed me 
to proceed to the west side of the moun- 
tains and publish to his old companions 
in arms this his intention. This I did and 
in a short time brought to his residence in 
Oldtown twenty-two as fine fellows as ever 
handled rifles. 

The great popularity of Michael 
Cresap is attested to by the fact that 
these men left home, families, and 
their possessions to march 100 miles 


By Julia Etchison (Mrs. John H. Jr.) Henna 
Frederick Chapter, Frederick, Md. 


to Oldtown to join under the standard 
of their old captain, and this as a re- 
sult of a message carried by a lad. 
Strangely enough, there was no fore- 
boding that the young messenger 
would eventually become the second 
husband of Cresap’s widow and that 
they would be married 40 years. 
Within 2 months Cresap had recruited 
130 men from the mountains and 
backwoods. These, the best of their 
class, became Cresap’s Riflemen. A 
stirring account by a Frederick 
gentleman was written to a friend in 
Philadelphia and appears in the 
Pennsylvania Gazette, August 16, 
1775. 

I have had the happiness of seeing Capt. 
Michael Cresap marching at the head of 
a company of 130 men painted like In- 
dians, armed with tomahawks and rifles, 
dressed in hunting shirts and moccasins, 
and though some of them had traveled 
near 800 miles from the banks of the 
Ohio, they seemed to walk light and easy 
and not with less spirit than the first hour 
of their march. Had Lord North been 
present, and been assured that the brave 
leader could raise thousands of such like 
to defend his country, what think you, 
would not the hatchet and the block have 
intruded on his mind? I had the honour 
of attending the Captain during his stay in 
town and watched the behaviour of his 
men, and the manner in which he treated 
them; for it seems that all who go out to 
war under him not only pay the most will- 
ing obedience to him as their commander, 
but in every instance of distress look up to 
him as friend and father. A part of his 
time was spent in listening to and relieving 
their wants, without an apparent sense of 
fatigue and trouble. When complaints 
were before him, he determined with kind- 
ness and spirit, and on every occasion 
condescended to please without losing his 
dignity. 

He continues to describe the 
marvelous marksmanship as_ he 
watched the men fire from all posi- 
tions at marks the size of a dollar and 
says that he “was more astonished 
than pleased” to see a young man 
hold the target in his hand while his 
brother coolly walked the distance 
and fired into the white. These men 
of undaunted courage and under an 
intrepid leader had-.each subscribed 
to the enlistment vow: 

I voluntarily enlist myself as a soldier in 
the American Continental Army for one 
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LL THINGS being ‘now ready, 
and every business dispatched, 
the company was caled togeather. 
Then they ordered and distributed 
their company for either shipe, as 
they conceived for the best. And 
chose a Governour and 2 or 3 assist- 
ants for each shipe, to order the peo- 
ples by the way, and see to the dis- 
posing of their provissions, and shuch 
like affairs. All which was not only 
with the liking of the maisters of the 
shipes, but according to their desires, 
which being done, they sett sayle 
from thence aboute the 5 of August. 
Being thus put out to sea they had 
not gone farr, but Mr. Reinolds the 
master of the leser shipe complained 
that he found his ship so leak as he 
durst not put further to sea till she 
was mended. So the maister of the 
biger shipe (caled Mr. Joans) being 
consulted with, they both resolved to 
put into Dartmouth and have her 
searched and mended, which accord- 
ingly was done, to their great charg 
and losse of time and a faire wind. 
She was hear thorowly searcht from 
steme to sterne, some leaks were 
found and mended, and now it was 
conceived by the workmen and all, 
that she was sufficiente, and they 
might proceede without either fear 
or danger. So with good hopes from 
hence, they put to sea againe, con- 
ceiving they should goe comfortably 
on, not looking for any more letts of 
this kind; but it fell out otherwise, for 
after they were gone to sea againe 
above 100 leagues without the Lands 
End, houlding company togeather all 
this while, the maister of the small 
shipe complained his shipe was so 
leake as he must beare up or sinke 
at sea, for they could scarce free her 
with much pumping. So they came to 
consultation againe, and resolved both 
shipes to bear up backe againe and 
put into Plimmoth, which accordingly 
was done. 

But no speciall leake could be 
founde, but it was judged to be the 
generall weakness of the shipe, and 
that shee would not prove sufficiente 
for the voiage. Upon which it was re- 
solved to dismis her and parte of the 
companie, and proceede with the 
other shipe. The which (though it 
Was greeveous, and caused great dis- 


The Voyage of The Mayflower 


By William Bradford (1590-1657) 


couragemente) was put in execution. 
So after they had tooke out shuch 
provission as the other shipe could 
well stow, and concluded both what 
number and what persons to send 
bak, they made another sad parting, 
the one shipe going backe to London, 
and the other was to proceede on her 
viage. Those that went bak were for 
the most parte shuch as were willing 
so to doe, either out of some dis- 
contente, or feare they conceived of 
the ill success of the vioage, seeing 
so many croses befale, and the year 
time so farr spente, but others, in 
regarde of their owne weaknes, and 
charge of many yonge children, were 
thought least usefull, and most unfite 
to bear the brunte of this hard 
anventure; unto which worke of God, 
and judgmente of their brethern, they 
contented to submite. 

And thus, like Gedions armie, this 
small number was devided, as if the 
Lord by this worke of his providence 
thought these few to many for the 
great worke he had to doe. But here 
by the way let me show, how after- 
ward it was that the leaknes of this 
shipe was partly by being overmasted, 
and too much pressed with sayles, for 
after she was sould and put into her 
old trime, she made many viages and 
performed her service very sufficient- 
ly, to the great profite of her owners. 
But more espetially, by the cuning 
and deceite of the master and his 
company, who were hired to stay a 
whole year in the cuntrie, and now 
fancying dislike and fearing wante of 
victeles, they ploted this strategem 
to free them selves; as afterwards was 
knowne, and by some of them con- 
fessed. For they apprehended ‘that 
the greater shipe, being of force, and 
in whom most of the provissions were 
stowed, she would retayne enough for 
her selfe, what soever became of them 
or the or they passengers, and indeed 
such speeches had been cast out by 
some of them; and yet, besides other 
incouragements, the cheefe of them 
that came from Leyden wente in this 
shipe to give the master contente. But 
so strong was self love and his fears, 
as he forgott all duty and former 


1From Great Sea Stories of All Nations, pub- 
lished by George G. Harrap & Company Limited, 
London, England. Supplied by Verne Mc- 
Coy (Mrs. H. B.) Feustel, Bethie Southurd 


Chapter, East Liverpool, Ohio. 


kindnesses, and delt falsly with them, — 


though he pretended otherwise. 


These troubles being blowne over, — 
and now all being compacte togeather 
in one shipe, they put to sea againe 
with a prosperus winde, which con- 
tinued diverce days togeather, which 
was some incouragemente unto them; 
yet according to the usuall mener 
many were afflicted with seasickness. 
And I may not omite hear a spetiall 
worke of Gods providence. Ther was 
a proud and very profane yonge man, 
one of the sea-men, of a lustie, able 
body, which made him the more 
hauty; he would allway be con-— 
temning the poor people in their 
sickness, and cursing them dayly with © 
greevous execrations, and did not let | 
to tell them, that he hoped to help to 
cast halfe of them over board before 
they came to their jureys end, and to 
make mery with what they had; and 
if were by any gently reproved, he 
would curse and swear most bitterly 
But it pleased God before they came 
halfe seas over, to smite this yonge 
man with a greeveous disease, 0 
which he dyed in a desperate maner 
and so was him selfe the first that wa 
throwne overbord. Thus his curse 
light on his owne head; and it was an | 
astonishmente to all his fellows, for 
they noted it to be the just hand of 
God upon him. 

After they had injoyed faire winds 
and weather for a season, they were 
incountered many times with crosse 
winds, and mette with many feirce 
storms, with which the shipe was 
shroudly shaken, and her upper works 
made very leakie; and one of the 
maine beames in the midd ships was 
bowed and craked, which put them in 
some fear that the shipe could not 
be able to performe the voiage. So 
some of the cheefe of the company 
perceiveing the mariners to feare the 
suffisiencie of the shipe, as appeared 
by their mutterings, they entered into 
serious consulltation with the master 
and other officers of the shipe, to con- 
sider in time of the danger and rather ~ 
to returne then to cast them selves 
into a desperate and evitable peril. 
And truly ther was great distraction 
and differ ence of oppinion amongst 
the mariners them selves; faine would 
they doe what could be done for their 
wages sake, (being now halfe the 
seas over) and on the other hand 
they were loath to hazard their lives 
too desperately. But on examening of 
all oppinions, the master and others 
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affirmed they knew the shipe to be 
stronge and firme underwater; and 
for the buckling of the maine beame, 
ther was a great iron scrue the pas- 
sengers brought out of Holland, 
which would raise the beame into his 
place; the which being done, the 
carpenter and master affirmed that 
with a post put under it, set firme in 
the lower deck, and otherways 
bounde, he would make it sufficiente. 
And as for the decks and uper workes 
they would calke them as well as they 
could, and though with the working 
of the shipe they would not longe 
keepe stanch, yet ther would other- 
wise be no great danger, if they did 
not overpress her with sayles. 

So they commited them selves to 
the will of God, and resolved to 
proceede. In sundrie of these storms 
the winds were so feirce, and the seas 
so high, as they vould not beare a 
knote of saile, but were forced to 
hull, for diverce days to-gither. And 
in one of them, as they thus lay at 
hull, in a mighty storme, a lustie 
yonge man (called John Howland) 
coming upon some occasion above 
the gratting, was, with a seele (roll) 
of the shipe throwne into the see; but 
it pleased God that he caught hould 
of the top-saile halliards, which hung 
over bord, and ran out at length; yet 
he held his hould (though he was 
sundrie fadoms under water) till he 
was hald up by the same rope to the 
brime of the water, and then with a 
boathooke and other means got into 
the shipe againe, and his life saved; 
and though he was something ill with, 
yet he lived many years after and be- 
came a profitable member both in 
church and commone wealthe. 

In all this viage ther died but one 
of the passengers, which was William 


Butten, a youth, servant to Samuell 
Fuller, when they drew near the 
coast. But to omite other things 
(that I may be breefe), after long 
beating at sea they fell with that land 


I Thought of You, Pilgrims 


By Florence L. Hotchkin 
Baron Steuben Chapter, Bath, N. Y. 


I thought of you, Pilgrims, 

As I gazed out over the ocean 
When I was sailing homeward 
From a sojourn in the Old World. 
I thought of you tossed about 

In a not too seaworthy vessel, a 2 
Forever known to fame ee 
Because you rode in it. 

I thought of the comforts you lacked, 

But I knew you carried with you 
Ingredients which would sustain you 

In seasons of dread and of darkness, 

For these ingredients were 
Faith, hope and courage. 

As I looked forward to home 
With its pleasant surroundings 
I recalled how you faced a shore _ 
Barren of habitation; 
And with the sting in the air : 


Of a cruel winter approaching. fs 
Then it was you knew the pangs e 
Of illness and cold and hunger, is. 
For half of your number died fac 
Ere the long winter had ended. 
I remembered how springtime came 
With the chance to return to Old England 
And how staunchly you met the test 
For every last one of you stayed; 
And staying you helped to form 
The bedrock of a great Nation, —__ 
With a new idea of freedom. 

You stayed to kindle a torch 

Which, though it would sometimes flicker, 
Would continue to shed its light 

To guide men’s steps in the future. 

Thus, concluding a voyage, 

As I journeyed back to my homeland, 

I thought of you, long-gone Pilgrims— 
Long-gone, but forever living— 

Yes, I thought of you, Pilgrims. 


which is called Cape Cod, the which 
being made and certainly knowne to 
be it, they were not a little joyfull, 
After some deliberation had amongst 
them selves, and with the master of 
the shipe, they tacked aboute and 
resolved to stande for the southward 
(the wind and weather being faire) 
to finde some place aboute Hudson 
river for their habitation. 

But after they had sailed that 
course about halfe the day, they fell 
amongst deangerous shoulds and 
roring breakers, and they were so 
farr entangled ther with as they con- 
ceived them selves in great danger; 
and the wind shrinking upon them 
withall, they resolved to bear up 
againe for the Cape, and thought 
them selves hapy to gett out of those 
dangers before night overtooke them, 
as by Gods good providence they did. 
And the naxt day they gott into the 
Cape harbor wher they ridd in saftie. 

A word or too by the way of this 
cape; it was thus first named by 
Capten Gosnole and his company, 
Anno; 1602, and after by Capten 
Smith was caled Cape James; but it 
retains the former name amongst sea- 
men. Also that pointe which first 
shewed those dangerous shoulds unto 
them, they called Pointe Care, and 
Tuckers Terrour; but the French and 
Dutch to this day call it Malabar, by 
reason of those perilous shoulds, and 
the losses they have suffered their. 

Being thus arived in a good harbor 
and brought safe to land, they fell 
upon ther knees and blessed the God 
of heaven, who had brought them 
over the vast and furious ocean, and 
delivered them from all the periles 
and miseries therof; againe to set 
their feete on the firme and stable 
earth, their proper element. 


ton 6, D.C. 


Iolani Palace, now the State Capitol of Hawaii, erected in 1881, former residence of the 
kings and now the seat of government, is the only royal palace on United States soil. Perhaps 
you would like to visit Hawaii at your next chapter meeting, for we are bound to become 
better Americans as we come to know America better. 


Hawaii, U.S.A., a 35-mm, color-slide program, may be rented for $1.50 from the Program 
Office NSDAR, 1776 D Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


“Give me liberty or give me death!” These immortal words were spoken in St. John’s 
Church, Richmond, Va. The Church Hill area is now being restored, and you may visit this 
impressive restoration at your chapter meeting. The 35-mm. color-slide program rents for 
$1.50 from the Program Office NSDAR, 1776 D Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Have you visited the Half Way House or the U. S. Grant Memorial Home? If not, perhaps 
your next chapter meeting is the time to visit the Historic Illinois Homes. This 35-mm. color- 
slide program, complete with script, is in two-parts, for two meetings. Either or both parts 
may be rented for $1.50 each from the Program Office NSDAR, 1776 D St., N.W., Washing- 
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ORKTOWN DAY is one of the 

most significant anniversaries in 
our Nation’s history. It was at York- 
town, on October 19, 1781, that the 
last important military action of the 
War for American Independence oc- 
curred and that our freedom was as- 
sured. 

This year we marked the 180th 
anniversary of the surrender of Lord 
Cornwallis’ forces, and again we 
recognized the sacrifices of those who 
made our independence real. Through 
this year’s sponsor, the American 
Friends of Lafayette, we again ex- 
pressed our gratitude to France for 
her part in this important victory. 
Dr. Louis B. Amyot is President of 
the American Friends of Lafayette, 
and Mrs. George Waller Blow is the 
society’s permanent representative on 
the board of the Yorktown Day As- 
sociation. 

Opening the day’s ceremonies, a 
memorial wreath was laid at the 
Yorktown Victory Monument. Mrs. 
Ashmead White, President General, 
National Society, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, was honorary 
wreath bearer at the memorial cere- 
mony. Assisting her was the Hon. 
Paul W. Crockett, chairman of the 
Trustees of the Town of York. 
Rangers of the Colonial National 
Historical Park placed the wreath at 
the monument’s base in tribute to the 
Revolutionary soldiers who took part 
in this last decisive battle. Repre- 
sentatives of many national patriotic 
societies were present, and flags of 
the societies were displayed on thé 
monument grounds. 

Mrs. White was the guest of the 
Comte de Grasse Chapter, DAR, for 
the day. With other National Officers 
and visiting DAR dignitaries, she at- 
tended morning coffee at the chap- 
ter’s -headquarters—the historic old 
Customhouse. They also attended 
the patriotic exercises on the York- 
town Battlefield and the official lunch- 
eon. 

National Officers who accom- 
panied Mrs. White to Yorktown for 
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Victory Monument, Yorktown, Va. 


the ceremonies on October 19 com- 
prised her entire cabinet, as follows: 
Mrs. William H. Sullivan, Jr., First 
Vice President General; Mrs. Thomas 
Earle Stribling, Chaplain General; 
Mrs. Erwin Freese Seimes, Record- 
ing Secretary General; Mrs. Edward 
Cage Brewer, Corresponding Secre- 
tary General; Mrs. Allen Langdon 
Baker, Organizing Secretary Gen- 
eral; Miss Marian Ivan Burns, Treas- 
urer General; Mrs. Austin Carl Hay- 
ward, Registrar General; Mrs. F. 
Clagett Hoke, Historian General; 
Mrs. Ross Boring Hager, Librarian 
General; Mrs. O. George Cook, 
Curator General; and Mrs. Jack F. 
Maddox, Reporter General. 

Last year’s meeting of the Comte 
de Grasse Chapter, held in connec- 
tion with the Yorktown Day observ- 
ance, was highlighted by an address 
by Mrs. Ralph Hampton, the chap- 
ter’s former National Defense chair- 
man. It has received well-deserved 
recognition and has been used by 
other chapters of Virginia’s District 
1 for National Defense programs. 

Time has not dimmed America’s 


affection for the Marquis de La- 
fayette. Time will not dim Comte de 
Grasse Chapter’s affection for Mrs. 
Hampton, who has joined Major 
Hampton for an overseas assignment. 


The full text of her speech follows: 


Address by Mrs. Ralph Hampton, re : 


October 19, 1960 


Today, as we gather in memory of 
the surrender of Cornwallis at York- 
town 179 years ago—a surrender 
which led to our independence and 
to the growth of this great nation—let 
us ponder the Faith of Our Fathers 
and our own Faith Today. 


We must have faith in God and in 
our country. The two go hand in 
glove. Present world conditions, in 
comparison with those of 179 years 
ago, mean that we must have more 
faith and more courage than our fore- 
fathers. Our national defense is on 
a larger scale, but for a smaller world. 

Faster planes and larger, faster, 
and more destructive weapons have 
reduced the size of our world. It no 
longer takes 3 months to cross the 
Atlantic; the ice and snow of the far 
north no longer protect us from our 
physical enemies. 


And neither do the boundaries of 
our country protect us. By subver- 
sion, we can be defeated from within. 
By subversion, our moral and politi- 
cal forces can be undermined. By 
subversion, our very foundations can 
be utterly destroyed. 

This is the greatest threat to our 
Faith Today. Think about it. Sub- 
version—not yet by fire or sword— __ 
but by propaganda, by mental at- 
titudes. All of us are victims. “Faith 
of our Fathers” living still? It will 
not be, if we do not take it upon our- 
selves as individuals to do something 
about it. 

We must begin again to be proud 
of our country, proud to be Ameri- 
cans, and we must show our pride. 
We must fight the attitude that 
patriotism is a thing of the past. If we 
let it become passé to be patriotic, 
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TRIBUTE TO INDEPENDENCE 
 Fresident General Lakes Fart in orktown ay Pageantry 
By Virginia Smith Nelsen and Mary Ann Hampton 
Comte de Grasse Chapter, Yorktown, Va. 
4 


then it will also become passé to 
stand up and say, “Yes, I believe in 
God.” 

We must equip ourselves with 
knowledge. Ignorance breeds fear and 
hatred. We must steep ourselves in 
Americanism, yes; but also know the 
facts about Socialism and Commu- 
nism. In this way, we will be able to 
recognize the subversive attacks as 
they come. In schools, in our chil- 
dren’s books, in newspapers, maga- 


zines, and television, in all the every- 
day ways that lead to the undermining 
of our morals and our Faith Today. 
Parents must take the time and in- 
terest to make their children proud 
of this country; proud of the privilege 
of having been born an American. 
Next Saturday, October 23, is 
United States Day. I urge each of 
you to fly the Flag. I urge you to 
consider the tragic end of every na- 
tion that has adopted Socialism, 


Old Yorktown Customhouse, headquarters of the Comte de Grasse Chapter. 


Communism, or any other form of 
Statism. I urge you to inform your- 
selves of the dangers confronting the 
Republic, and to inform your friends, 

In a little while, we will be walking 
up to the monument, to place a 
wreath in memory of our illustrious 
forefathers who fought and died so 
gallantly to secure the American 
heritage that we enjoy. 

Let us look inside ourselves. Have 
we lost our way? Where is that dogged 
determination, the vision of hope of 
1776? Where is the gleam in your 
eyes, the feeling of a heart beating 
faster, a head held high as Old Glory 
is unfurled? 

Are we strong enough in faith and 
courage to meet any tomorrow? 
Would we be willing to sacrifice our 
wealth, even our lives, for our beliefs 
and for our country as our forefathers 
did? Will we assure to future genera- 
tions of Americans this same goodly 
heritage? 

Can we, as Woodrow Wilson, in a 
speech to the New Jersey Historical 
Society, so effectively said “resume 
and keep the vision of that time’? 

If so, we can make the Faith of 
Our Fathers our still living Faith 


Michael Cresap 
(Continued from page 636) 


year, unless sooner discharged. I do bind 
myself to conform in all instances to such 
rules and regulations as are or shall here- 
after be established for the government of 
said Army. 

No record of that valiant march 
exists, but they had set forth from 
Frederick Town on July 18, 1775, to 
conquer or to die. Surely braver men 
never marched to the defense of their 
country. Skilled in Indian warfare, 
hardened to Indian discipline, they 
were superb marksmen. Armed with 
tomahawk and rifle, dressed in moc- 
casins and deerskins, they trod 
lightly as savages. No baggage was 
needed save a blanket to sleep by the 
fire. Subsisting on water, parched 
corn, and such game as was available, 
their long journey took them through 
sparsely settled country much as wild 
as when first seen by the white man. 
These stouthearted Sons of Liberty 
made that record-breaking march of 
550 miles in 22 days, arriving at 
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Cambridge August 9. This, says 
Redpath the historian, was the begin- 
ning toward making the Army really 
Continental. 


These were ten companies of riflemen 
from the mountain regions of Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, and Virginia, so dreaded 
by the British that the latter outlawed 
them by a proclamation that no one of 
them captured should be treated as a 
prisoner of war. The Riflemen soon gained 
prisoners enough so that the British never 
dared to carry out the threat. 


Cresap’s company was the first 
from the South to reach Cambridge; 
and, although his health had become 
worse he marched on August 13 to 
Roxbury to join the command under 
General Washington. Soon after he 
reported for duty, he was sent on a 
mission to New York City where he 
was acutely stricken and died at the 
age of 33. There he was buried with 
military honors in Trinity Church- 
yard. His grave bears the inscription: 

In Memory of Michael Cresap First 
Captain of the Rifle Battalions, And Son 


to Col. Thomas Cresap, Who Departed 
this Life October the 18, 1775. 


A New York newspaper records 
his burial thus: 


On the 18th Michael Cresap, Esq. son 
of Col. Thomas Cresap, departed this life 
of a Fever. * * * He was Captain of a 
Rifle Company now in the Continental 
Army before Boston. He served as a Cap- 
tain under the Command of Lord Dun- 
more in the late Expeditions against the In- 
dians in which he eminently distinguished 
himself by his Prudence, Firmness, and In- 
trepidity as a brave Officer and in the pres- 
ent Contest between the Parent State and 
the Colonies gave Proofs of his Attach- 
ment to the Rights and Liberties of his 
Country. He has left a Widow and four 
Children to deplore the Loss of a Hus- 
band and a Father; and by his Death his 
Country is deprived of a worthy and es- 
teemed Citizen. 

His remains were interred the Day fol- 
lowing in Trinity Churchyard with Mili- 
tary Honours, attended by a vast Con- 
course of People. 


Sometime when you walk down 
Broadway open the churchyard gate 
and turn to the-right. You will find 
the grave near the north door and 
there you may pay silent tribute to an 
American patriot, Michael Cresap— 
father, friend, commander. 
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us Again it is time for farmers in 

so every part of the Nation to gather 

an the crops of the growing season now 
drawing to a close. In this season of 

vel the year we are also reminded that 

ved we should consider thoughtfully the 

, f harvest we accomplish in our work 

¢ with Junior Membership as a vital 

part of DAR activity. 

ng Our “seeds” are Junior-age mem- 

ry bers everywhere. Thus, the chapters 
with no Juniors at present have the 

ind greatest challenge in achieving a suc- 

w? cessful harvest; yet, how much more 

our rewarding it is to have a small har- 

efs vest than a barren field! In these 

ers chapters, especially, every Daughter, 

ra- from regent to the newest member, is 


dly part of the team for finding Juniors 
—from the ranks of daughters or 
nieces of members, former CAR 
cal members, friends’ daughters who are 


me eligible through their fathers, or per- 

haps those new daughters-in-law who 
of joined the family as the results of 
ith summertime weddings. 


Arousing the interest of these po- 
tential Juniors, or giving them a pre- 
liminary “planting” in DAR work, 

-_ can be accomplished by informal 
visits, supplemented by copies of 
What the Daughters Do and the 
DAR Magazine and an invitation to 


By Lynn Brussock 


National Chairman, Junior Membership Committee 


a special meeting at which the mem- 
bers, ideally chapter chairmen, de- 
scribe the work of the standing com- 
mittees and any special chapter proj- 
ects or activities. Plan to use your 
younger or especially enthusiastic 
members as hostesses and if possible 
arrange for each prospective member 
to be brought to the meeting by a 
Daughter. 

For permanent and successful 
planting of your Juniors in DAR, no 
matter how long they have been 
members, one of the most important 
elements is their active participation 
in chapter work from the very be- 
ginning. And Juniors, even if there 
are only two or three of them, are en- 
couraged to form their own commit- 
tee and to meet regularly. For, in 
addition to chapter meetings, these 
meetings give Juniors an opportunity 
to study our National Society and to 
learn its aims and objectives together. 
This group gives the chapter an ex- 
cellent source of assistance with com- 
mittee work, such as CAR, DAR 
Good Citizens, JAC, Constitution 
Week, National Defense, and Public 
Relations. By putting your Juniors to 
work in the soil of DAR programs, 
you'll find that they thrive, especially 


with the chapter’s interest and sup- 
port nourishing them! 

Keeping the Juniors growing after 
their initial planting requires care and 
a purposeful plan. Since one of the 
basic purposes of the Junior Member- 
ship Committee is to prepare younger 
members for positions of leadership 
in the Society, experience in all phases 
of our work is necessary. Thus, Jun- 
iors should be encouraged to explore 
DAR widely, perhaps by periodically 
working closely with various chapter 
committees according to a long-range 
system. This system should be de- 
veloped jointly by the Juniors and the 
chapter, with careful attention to the 
Helen Pouch Scholarship Fund, our 
committee’s only national fund-rais- 
ing project, which all Juniors are ex- 
pected to support. As their interests 
and abilities develop, the Juniors will 
be ready to serve as chapter officers 
and committee chairmen, many of 
them while they are still of Junior 
age. Their knowledge of DAR will 
also broaden as they attend State 
meetings and Continental Congress. 

Your chapter’s careful tending of 
its Juniors will produce a valuable 
harvest both in the coming months 
and in later years as these young 
members become active, informed 
Daughters. Keep on adding new 
seeds, tend your crop carefully, and 
you will have a goodly harvest every 
year. In this way you enrich your 
chapter, the Junior Membership 
Committee, and the National Society. 
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The City Council of Berkeley, Calif., has voted to preface its meetings with the Pledge of 
if Allegiance to the Flag of the United States of America, followed by “a brief selection from 
our political history.” Taking turns, each member of the Council would supply this historical 
material once every 9 weeks. Feeling that our Magazine would be an excellent source of such 
~ material, the State Regent of California, Mrs. Walter M. Flood, has sent a subscription to the 

Magazine for the use of the Council. 


Frederic Auguste Bartholdi, the French sculptor who conceived the idea of a colossal 
Statue of Liberty Enlightening the World, will be memorialized at ceremonies on Liberty 
_ (formerly Bedloe’s) Island in New York Harbor on October 28, when a statue of Bartholdi 
_ will be unveiled near the base of his great work. Like the Statue of Liberty, the statue of 
Bartholdi will be a gift from the people of France to the people of the United States. The 
Statue of Liberty, 152 feet tall, was presented to the United States in Paris on July 4, 1884. 


Faneuil Hall in Boston, the widely known “Cradle of Liberty” that often resounded to the 
oratory of Samuel Adams, James Otis, and others, was recently termed “a Colonial death- 
trap” by the National Fire Protection Association. This structure (originally built in 1742, 
burned in 1761, and rebuilt the following year) has, throughout its history, served as a market, 
- @ meetingplace, and headquarters of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company (char- 
_ tered in 1638). Boston officials, aroused by the criticism of their —_* landmark, have de- 


Anna M. (Mrs. Ernest A.) Gray of Col. Timothy Bigelow Chapter, Worcester, Mass., re- 
- ceived a gold Medal of Appreciation from John C. Wroe, State Secretary, Massachusetts 
eae; SAR, at ceremonies May 8, 1961, in the DAR Chapter House. The award was made 
on behalf of the Worcester County Chapter, SAR, for Mrs. Gray’s assistance in the enroll- 
ment of new"members during reactivation of the chapter in 1959. 
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OUR EFFICIENT QUARTERMASTER GENERAL | 


On July 19, 1961, accompanied 
by Miss Mabel E. Winslow, our 
Magazine Editor, and Mrs. Charles 
S. Miller, State Historian, District of 
Columbia, I presented a copy of the 
June-July issue of the Magazine, con- 
taining my article on the United 
States Flag, to Maj. Gen. Webster 
Anderson, Quartermaster General, 
United States Army. 

General Anderson was formerly 
Executive Director of the Military 
Clothing and Textile Agency at Phila- 
delphia; both the 49- and 50-star 
Flags were manufactured under his 
supervision. As Executive Director, 
his duties were increased; as single 
director of supplies for all four Armed 
Services, it comprised merging $2 
billion worth of inventory from 58 
storage locations into 13 depots, 
thereby simplifying all phases of sup- 
ply management. 

Since Pearl Harbor Day—Decem- 
ber 7, 1941—General Anderson has 


(L. to R.) Mrs. Pearl W. Norman, regent, 
Lucy Holcombe Chapter, D.C., Major General 
Webster Anderson, The Quartermaster General, 
U.S. Army, and Mrs. Charles S. Miller, State 
Historian, D.C. 


been involved in varied tasks to bene- 
fit taxpayers through lower operating 
costs, by unifying the supply support 
of Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and 
Air Force. He earned his first Legion 
of Merit (with oak-leaf cluster) 


By Pearl W. Norman 


ie Regent, Lucy Holcombe Chapter, Washington, D. C. 


primarily for work in connection with 
the ocean shipping of motor vehicles. 
He developed a knockdown packing 
scheme, and our Allies accepted this 
more efficient method of handling; 
this resulted in saving hundreds of 
thousands of shipping tons in the 
course of World War II. 

In 1953, General Anderson was 
appointed Quartermaster, United 
States Army Europe, completed the 
development of facilities for the sup- 
port of the augmented forces in 
Germany and the Communications 
Zone in France, and modernized 
and streamlined the QM _ supply 
and maintenance system throughout 
Europe. 

His constructive ideas and methods 
in all his operations have been in- 
valuable to the Armed Services, and 
as our Quartermaster General he is 
alert and ready to combat any force 
that presents a challenge to the wel- 
fare of the Republic. 


LITTLE KNOWN HEROES—THEY ALSO SERVED 
By Bessie F. Nesmith, Duxbury Chapter, Duxbury, Mass. 


“There was a time when Red Men climbed 
these hills, 

And wandered by these plains and rills 

Or rowed the light canoe along yon river, 

Or rushed to conflict armed with bow and 
quiver. 

Or ‘neath the forest leaves that o’er them 
hung, 

They counsel held, or loud their war notes 
sung.” 

Yet they live on with us in mem- 
ory; in the many relics they have left 
here and yon; implements of war, ar- 
row-heads, stone hatchets, and traces 
of warrior tomibs are indeed lasting 
memorials of the vanquished Braves 
who have passed on to the “Happy 
Hunting Grounds.” 

These Indian trails were the be- 
ginning of the later stagecoach routes. 
Nemasket might well be called the 
patron brave of Middleborough, 
Mass., for that name appears in 
streams, streets, business firms, 
lodges, and inns. As a roadway, the 
Nemasket Trail has several branches. 
The one to which I now refer goes 
from Middleborough to Plymouth 
through Eddyville, into Carver, and 
on to the old Pilgrim town. 
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The following sign urges the travel- 
er’s attention. 


TOWN OF PLYMOUTH 
CEMETERY DEPARTMENT 
PARTING Ways CEMETERY 


Prince Cato, Charlie Quam, and Quash 
Quando. 


These men fought in the Revolution, and 
were freed at 
the close of the war.” 


The cemetery is located on an original 
lot of land which was deeded to them by 
the Government, when they were given 
their freedom. 


* * 


And so they sleep on the rustic 
hillside, known for many years only 
to God and a few friends of the vil- 
lage centenarian, who kept their mem- 
ory alive in succeeding generations. 

Each autumn the pines cover them 
with a brown blanket; in the spring 
the ladyslipper blossoms around the 
field-rock headstones; squirrels and 
chipmunks whisk about in the sum- 
mer days telling the secret, and birds 
sing sweetly, “My Country, "Tis of 
Thee”, and “America The Beautiful” 


* * * and so it will be until reveille 
calls them. 

Another slave who served was Am- 
mon (slave of William Canedy) 
1752-78. He was a private in Capt. 
Job Peirce’s (Middleborough) Co., 
Col. Sprowtt’s Reg’t, which marched 


<1 December 9, 1776, to Tiverton, R.I., 


Contains the Graves of 3 Negro Slaves as 


on an alarm at Howland’s Ferry. 
Service, 5 days. The grave in Race 
Course Cemetery, Lakeville, has been 
decorated with a Revolutionary 
marker. (Massachusetts Soldiers and 
Sailors of the American Revolution, 
vol. 3, p. 66). 


Ben Simonds was the last full- 
blooded Indian to live at Assawomp- 
sett (the Indian name for Lakeville). 
Upon his death, he was buried in the 
westerly part of the town, in Thomp- 
son Street Cemetery. A granite obe- 
lisk was erected by Levi Reed, which 
bears this inscription: 


In memory of Ben Simonds, the last 
male of the Native Indians of Middlebor- 
ough. He was a Revolutionary Soldier. He 
died May 1831, aged 80 years, 

Reference: Massachusetts Soldiers and 
Sailors of the “American Revolution, vol. 
14, p. 328. The following receipt is noted: 

Middleborough, May 15, 1781, for 
bounty paid Simon by Elisha Haskell, 
Chairman of Class. 
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‘From the Desk of 


the National Parliamentarian 


By Herberta Ann Leonardy, Registered Parliamentarian 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


QUESTION: If a member wishes to re- 
sign from a chapter but still remain a 
member of the National Society, how is 
this done? 

ANSWER: The member should not re- 
sign from the chapter but should ask to 
be transferred to membership-at-large. 
QUESTION: Does a reinstated member 
have her original national number? 
ANSWER: Yes. A national number, once 
granted to a member, is always reserved 
for that member. (Handbook, 13th ed., 
p. 27.) 

QUESTION: What is meant by the fiscal 
year? 

ANSWER: It is the uniform period be- 
tween one annual balancing of financial 
accounts and the next. The Government’s 
fiscal year in the United States ends June 
30; in Great Britain and Canada, March 
31. “Fiscal year” actually means the 
“financial year”. “The fiscal year of the 
National Society shall be March 1 to 
March 1. The annual budget shall cover 
the fiscal year and shall be prepared on 
the basis of dues payable for the calendar 
year beginning January 1 preceding.” 
(NSDAR Bylaws, Art. XI, Sec. 1.) It is 
not necessary to designate a fiscal year 
in chapter bylaws unless you wish the 
financial year to close at some other time 
than the close of the annual meeting. 
(P. L., p. 425, Question 48.) 

QUESTION: Since we really hold our 
membership through the grace of the 
National Society, why are the members 
organized into chapters? 

ANSWER: This question is very aptly 
answered by the Bylaws of the National 
Society (Art. XIII, Sec. 1): “For the pur- 
pose of promoting the objects of the 
National Society.” 

QUESTION: Why do you feel that the 
practice of good parliamentary procedure 
is so essential to a chapter? 

ANSWER: Since we live in a Republic, 
respect for law must be a basic character- 
istic of the representative form of gov- 
ernment. This respect is clearly shown 
by a willingness to adhere to, and the 
practice of, an orderly method of proce- 
dure. The basic principle of parliamen- 
tary law is to accept the will of the 
Majority, to protect the rights of the 
minority, and to guard the interests of 
those absent. The rapid growth of our 
chapters makes it imperative that not 
only the presiding officer but all officers 
and members be cognizant of the basic 
rules of parliamentary procedure. Mr. 
Onslow, one of the most famous of the 
Speakers of the British House of Com- 
Mons, used to say: 

“It was a maximum he had often heard 
when he was a young man, from old and 
experienced Members, that nothing tended 
More to throw power into the hands of 
administration, and those who acted with 
the majority of the House of Commons, 
than a neglect of, or departure ffom, the 


rules of proceeding; that these forms, as 
instituted by our ancestors, operated as 
a check and control on the actions of 
the majority, and that they were, in many 
instances, a shelter and protection to 
the minority, against the attempts of 
power.” (Jefferson’s Manual, p. 113.) 
QUESTION: In England, is it required 
that a Member of the House of Com- 
mons wear a hat while making a point 
of order? 
ANSWER: Yes, it is true that a Member 
of the House must wear a hat when rais- 
ing a point of order. Not too long ago 
there appeared a news story telling of 
two male members in the House of Com- 
mons who had to borrow a feminine 
colleague’s blue velvet turban—passing 
it between them as the need arose. It 
must have been quite a sight. 
QUESTION: Do the tellers in an election 
have a right to vote if they are members 
of the chapter? 
ANSWER: Certainly the tellers have a 
right to vote if they are members of the 
chapter. A teller may be a candidate for 
office and serve as a teller, but if the 
teller is a candidate for an important 
office she should either decline the nomi- 
nation or ask to be excused as a teller. 
(P.L., p. 476, Question 183.) 
QUESTION: What is meant by decorum 
in debate? 
ANSWER: It is interesting to note that 
the rules of decorum in debate have not 
changed appreciably since the time of 
Hatsell in England and Thomas Jefferson 
in America. Basically, every member has 
the right to be heard, and every other 
member must conduct himself in such a 
way that this right is not abrogated. For 
instance, “No one is to speak imperti- 
nently or beside the question, superfluous, 
or tediously.” (Scob., 31, 33; 2 Hats., 
166, 168; Hale Parl., 133.) “The conse- 
quences of a measure may be reprobated 
in strong terms; but to arraign the 
motives of those who propose to advo- 
cate it is a personality and against order.” 
(Jefferson’s Manual, sec. XVII, $363.) 
“No one is to disturb another in his 
speech by hissing, coughing, spitting” (6 
Grey, 322; Scob., 8); speaking or whisper- 
ing to another (Scob. 6); nor to pass be- 
tween the Speaker and the speaking 
Member, nor to go across the House 
(Scob., 6) or to walk up and down it, or 
to take books or papers from the table, 
or write there.” (J Hats., 171.) All the 
acts mentioned above are considered 
breaches of decorum because this de- 
portment tends to disturb or disconcert 
a member while he is speaking and to 
make ineffectual the right to be heard. 
Robert’s Rules of Order Revised (pp. 
180, 181, 182), says, in effect, the same 
thing, enlarging upon the points most 
likely to affect assembly procedure. “It 
is not allowed to arraign the motives of 
a member, but the nature of the conse- 
quences of a measure may be condemned 


in strong terms. It is not the man, but 
the measure, that is the subject of de- 
bate.” 

- QUESTION: Can you tell me where I 


can find an authoritative book on Gen- 
eral Henry M. Robert? 

ANSWER: The Great Peacemaker, by 
Ralph C. Smedley, is a very delightful 
book which brings into focus General 
Henry M. Robert, the man, as well as 
the author, and tells in a very interesting 
fashion the story of The Rules. 

In the August 19 issue of the Satur- 
day Evening Post was an aarticle, The 
Clubwoman’s Best Friend, which narrates 
in a popular fashion the story of the 
man who wrote the Rules and makes quite 
clear the importance of not only his con- 
tribution to good procedure but the part 
our Honorary President General, Mrs. 
Henry M. Robert, Jr., played as Trustee in 
furthering the cause of good procedure. 
QUESTION: Our chapter was revising 
its Bylaws to conform to the model in 
the Handbook, and amendments were 
made to several of the articles. The 
regent insisted that each amendment pro- 
posed to the different articles and sec- 
tions must be carried by a _ two-thirds 
vote. Was that correct? 

ANSWER: No, it was not correct. When 
a paragraph of a proposed revision is 
read, amendments may be made, and 
these amendments require only a ma- 
jority vote. The separate paragraphs are 
not adopted, ONLY AMENDED, and 
when no further amendments are offered 
the regent states the question on the 
adoption of the amendment by substitu- 
tion, which requires a two-thirds vote. 
A vote should never be taken on adopt- 
ing the separate paragraphs. The motion 
that is pending is “By direction of the 
committee on revision of the Bylaws, I 
move to substitute the proposed bylaws 
for the existing Bylaws.” (P.L., p. 371.) 
QUESTION: May two members ask the 
secretary to send notice to the member- 
ship that at the next meeting a motion 
to rescind a certain action would be made? 
ANSWER: The members may ask, but 
they do not have the authority to order 
the secretary to do this. The duties of 
the secretary are outlined in the Bylaws. 
The correct way to handle the matter is 
for the member wishing to give notice 
that, at the next meeting she will move 
to rescind a certain matter, to rise and 
say, “I rise to give notice that at the 
next meeting I shall move to rescind—.” 
This notice does not require recognition 
but may not interrupt a speaker; it may 
be given when other business is on the 
floor or may be sent out in the call for ° 
the meeting. In the above illustration only 
a majority vote is required to rescind 
because notice has been given. The notice 
may be given after the chair has taken 
and announced the affirmative vote on 
the motion to adjourn, provided the 
chair HAS NOT DECLARED THE 
MEETING ADJOURNED. (R.0.R., p. 
169, lines 1-10.) 
QUESTION: How do you raise a point 
of order? 
ANSWER: The member says, “Madam 
regent, I rise to a point of order.” 
(Continued on page 670) 
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CULTURAL EXCHANGE—CONDUIT FOR 


COMMUNISM 


The United States State Depart- 
ment tells us that in a world made 
small, peoples of different back- 
grounds are being called on to co- 
operate. Since their effort to do so 
can become effective only as we 
understand each other’s problems, 
the conduct of cultural relations has 
assumed greater importance in 
foreign affairs. Our government’s 
position about cultural relations is in 
brief that our exchange programs 
represent the theory, “that our day- 
to-day efforts—to reduce tensions 
and avoid conflict—must be supple- 
mented” by a painstaking year-to- 
year and decade-to-decade effort to 
establish communications between 
peoples. People must understand each 
other’s concepts. 

To facilitate exchanges of ideas 
between peoples, our government has 
charged itself with the task of bring- 
ing leaders, professional people, 
students and artists into direct con- 
tact with each other. To accomplish 
this, international exchange-of-per- 
sons programs have been initiated. 

A Special Assistant to the Secre- 
tary for the Coordination of Inter- 
national Educational and Cultural 
Relations was appointed in June, 
1959 to take charge of the Bureau 
of International Relations. This Bu- 
reau administers the International 
Exchange Program, the President’s 
Special Program for Cultural Presen- 
tations, the Cultural, Technical and 
Educational Exchange Program be- 
tween the United States and the So- 
viet Union and the activities of the 
United States National Commission 
for UNESCO. 

The Special Assistant, as if he did 
not have sufficient duties, is responsi- 
ble also for coordinating the cultural 
aspects of the international programs 
of all United States Government 
agencies, and for making the Bureau 
a focal point for increased coopera- 
tion between the government and the 
many hundreds of nongovernmental 
agencies concerned with internation- 
al cultural activities. 
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UNESCO Compliments Bureau 


The United Nations agency, 
UNESCO, is very appreciative of the 
work of the above-mentioned Bureau. 
In fact, it passed a resolution, “That 
the United States National Commis- 
sion for UNESCO, at its 19th meet- 
ing, commends the Honorable Rob- 
ert H. Thayer for the progress already 
made under his direction of the 
Bureau of Educational and Cultural 
Affairs in coordinating the various 
cultural programs of the government, 
in bringing to international programs 
of the Department of State in the 
fields of education and culture a new 
unity and purpose, and particularly 
in stimulating within the various of- 
fices of the Department a renewed 
awareness of the potentialities of 
UNESCO and the National Commis- 
sion, and assures him of the continued 
cooperation and assistance of the 
Commission not only in UNESCO 
affairs but in the entire field of cul- 
tural relations.” 


UNESCO also passed a broad 
series of resolutions including (1) 
emergency educational grants to the 
Congo as well as long-term educa- 
tional support and exchange; (2) an 
International Year of Research in 
educational interchange; and (3) 
special emphasis on education in the 
Commission’s biennial conference in 
October, 1961 with Africa south of 
the Sahara as the area of focus. 


According to Mr. Julian Huxley, 
first Director General of UNESCO, 
the “task of promoting peace and 
security can never be wholly realized 
through the means assigned to it... 
education, science and culture. It 
must envisage some form of world 
political unity, whether through a 
single world government or other- 
wise, as the only certain means of 
avoiding war.” Mr. Huxley, Ralph 
E. Turner and Lord Bertrand Russell 
have been commissioned by 
UNESCO to _ rewrite the History of 
the World in textbook form for our 
schools. 


United States Cultural Exchange 
Outstrips Soviet Union 


Some reports indicate that the 
Soviet Union is lagging behind the 
United States in education of men 
and women from all parts of the 
world, educating a total of 15,000, 
one third of those studying here. 
Seventeen thousand foreign students 
come from 40 countries in the Soviet 
Union and its satellites and only 7 
per cent or 1,163 from the New 
World. In this country, 48,486 
foreign students from 141 countries 
and political areas were enrolled in 
1959-60, mostly from countries out- 
side the Iron Curtain. 

The State Department figures show 
that in 1959, 104,300 foreigners 
visited the United States for educa- 
tional, scientific and cultural pur- 
poses. Forty-nine thousand came to 
study or do research in American 
schools and universities and 55,300 
for nonacademic projects such as 
consultation and in-service training; 
15,293 military personnel were 
brought over by our Defense Depart- 
ment for military training; 6500 by 
International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration (ICA) for technical train- 
ing and 5500 by the State Depart- 
ment. Thirty thousand six hundred 
Americans went abroad for academic 
purposes or to work on special sci- 
entific or medical projects. If govern- 
ment employees and their dependents 
were added, the total would be over 
a million and a half. 

The U.S. Information Agency 
(USIA) also carries on extensive 
training in various fields such as bi- 
national centers and the holding of 
art exhibits, distribution of books 
and the setting up of libraries abroad. 
We also find cooperation between 
educational institutions both in 
Europe and elsewhere by our uni- 
versities. 


Zarubin’s Great Achievement 


It was on January 27, 1958, fol- 
lowing three months of negotiations 
between the late G. N. Zarubin and 
the United States Under Secretary of 
State, William S. B. Lacy, that an 
agreement was signed between the 
Soviet Union and the United States 
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of America on exchanges of movies, 
radio and television programs; ex- 
changes of delegates from industry, 
agriculture, public health and sports; 
exchanges in the arts; exchanges of 
students and professors, exhibits and 
publications. Mr. Zarubin, an engi- 
neer turned diplomat, left Washing- 
ton in January, 1958 after five years 
and four months as the Soviet Am- 
bassador to the United States. By 
this agreement, the United States and 
the Soviet government, as has been 
seen, agreed to swap experts in 
virtually every field of endeavor. Mr. 
Zarubin called this agreement the 
most important achievement of his 
five years as Ambassador in Wash- 
ington. 


In addition to the student program, 
under its short-term leader program, 
the United States Government offers 
fully paid periods of observation and 
consultation with American col- 
leagues to 800 foreign national lead- 
ers in areas of civic and community 
activities, education and labor. Three 
hundred fifty specialist grants are 
available to foreign nationals to train 
from two to twelve months in the 
United States in professions, govern- 
ment service, trades and industry. 
Nine thousand four hundred fifty- 
seven foreign physicians worked in 
our hospitals, 2,539 foreign faculty 
members taught at educational in- 
stitutions and 4,846 foreign industrial 
trainees worked in our corporations 
during 1959-60. 


The Foundations Supplement 
Program 


The Rockefeller, Carnegie and 
Ford Foundations have taken leading 
parts in establishing their own ex- 
change programs and in contributing 
financial support to others. Added 
to these, millions of American dol- 
lars are provided in scholarships of- 
fered by societies, fraternities, Rotary 
Clubs, airlines, corporations and col- 
lege and alumni groups. 


Recent arrivals from Africa will 
benefit by grants from the Joseph P. 
Kennedy Foundation. They will be 
distributed among 200 colleges and 
universities, spanning the country 
from Harvard and the Inter-Ameri- 
can University in Puerto Rico to 
Hawaii University and the Alaskan 
Methodist University. Scholarships 
offered these Africans total $1,600,- 
000. on 
NOVEMBER 1965 


Other Exchange Agreements — 


In November of 1959 Soviet and 
American scientists signed an agree- 
ment to work together seeking cures 
for cancer and heart disease and to 
cooperate in the medical field in the 
exchange of up to 20 specialists and 
researchers from each country for 
periods up to a year. Another re- 
ported exchange agreement proposed 
joint projects to develop new peaceful 
uses of atomic energy as well as a 
joint Soviet-American program to 
build a new type of atom-smasher. 

The agreement covering 1960-61 
included plans for radio and tele- 
vision broadcasts several times a 
month by each country over the net- 
work facilities of the other and also 
extended and expanded the cultural 
exchange program in effect the past 
two years between the Soviet Union 
and the United States. Thousands of 
Americans and Russians were ex- 
pected to exchange visits under the 
1960-61 agreement which covered 
industry, the arts, agriculture and 
other fields as well as science. It also 
detailed a broad program of athletic 
competition between teams from the 
two countries, including track, basket- 
ball, hockey, weightlifting, swimming 
and table tennis. Recently, a table 
tennis team visited Baltimore and 
soundly trounced the best team avail- 
able. Comments among the specta- 
tors showed awe at the prowess of 
the Russian visitors who did not al- 
low their American opponents to 
score a single point. “They’re real 
champs” was the comment heard 
among some of the younger onlook- 
ers. The table tennis team had accom- 
plished its mission—to impress the 
American audience with its skill and 
prowess and to create the impression 
of invincibility of the Russian team 
in a “peaceful” sport as a part of the 
brainwashing technique to convince 
Americans of Russian superiority 
generally. Few of us realize that these 
athletes are actually professionals 
whom the Soviet Union subsidizes to 
perform a particular sport night and 
day, doing nothing else, whereas our 
sportsmen can devote only their 
spare time to athletics of this type. 

The 1960-61 agreement reflected 
the realization that the Soviet Union 
wants access to technical know-how 
and exchanges of delegations to study 
how we have solved our technical 
and industrial problems, whereas the 
United States wants exchange of ideas 


and points of view and to learn the 
progress of Soviet technicians and 
managers in various fields. Zhukov, 
Russian negotiator, made it plain the 
Soviet Union would insist on the 
right to select not only the performers 
it sends here but the ideas contained 
in magazines or books that may be 
exchanged. 

According to an article in the 
New York Times of March 27, 1961, 
a new Cultural Exchange Bill was 
introduced into the Senate. 


The object is a complete rewriting of 
the so-called Fulbright Act providing for 
international, Government-sponsored ex- 
changes of students and scholars. The new 
and much broader program is sponsored 
by the author of the original, Senator J. 
W. Fulbright, Democrat of Arkansas, who 
is chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee. 

Unlike the original Fulbright program, 
which was restricted to educational ex- 
changes, the new bill would consolidate 
into a single coordinated program several 
activities now operated under a variety 
of laws. 

The new program embraces educational, 
cultural and leadership exchanges; United 
States participation in foreign festivals, 
exhibitions and fairs; book and paper ex- 
changes; operation of international cul- 
tural-technical exchange centers; foreign 
tours by cultural, sports, and arts groups, 
and various activities dedicated to the 
cross-fertilization of ideas, skills and 
talents. 


Many of the activities embraced in the 
new program are now carried out piece- 
meal by scattered agencies operating under 
a variety of laws. The new Fulbright bill 
envisions a unified program, probably 
under a single authority, and embraces 
considerable innovation. 


It also provides important changes in 
financing methods to correct faults in the 
old system that have often worked against 
the program’s progress. One major change 
would provide for more expense money 
and for revisions in the tax and immigra- 
tion laws to make it financially easier for 
foreign scholars and students to pay their 
way in this country. 

As it now stands, the bill would give 
the whole area of international exchanges 
a new primacy in Government affairs by 
granting the President authority to operate 
it under new Under Secretary of State 
or, possibly, under a new Federal agency. 

The original Fulbright Act was passed 
in 1946. It was built on the idea that non- 
convertible foreign currencies earned 
abroad from sale of surplus property 
should be used, in limited amounts, to 
finance advanced scholarship by Americans 
in institutions abroad. 

In exchange, foreign scholars were 
granted maintenance, tuition, incidental 
expenses and travel for study in participat- 
ing institutions outside their own countries. 
However, since only foreign currencies 
were available, they received only travel 
expenses if they wanted to study in the 
United States. 
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When explaining his new bill to the 
Senate, Mr. Fulbright said recently that it 
was built on the assumption that “the ap- 
proach to the international scene appropri- 
ate to the Nineteen Forties is not good 
enough for the Nineteen Sixties.” .. . 

Under the Fulbright proposal, discre- 
tion as to how the program should be 
handled would rest with the President. 
The type of exchanges covered by the bill 
are chiefly cultural and educational. The 
more technical type of program now oper- 
ated under the International Cooperation 
Agency would not be disturbed. 

Among programs authorized would be 
educational exchanges and visits, as under 
the old Fulbright Act, and exchanges of 
leaders in specialized fields, as authorized 
under the Smith-Mundt Act of 1948. 

In addition, the program would take 
in some activities authorized in the Inter- 
national Cultural Exchange and Trade 
Fair Participation Act of 1956. These 
would include sponsorship of tours abroad 
by cultural, sports and arts groups, and 
participation in foreign festivals, exhibits, 
fairs and competitions. 

While it is true that United States- 
Soviet relations may be strained on 
the political level, they are enthusias- 
tically expanding on the level of sci- 
ence, medicine, the arts and agricul- 
ture. An example is the exchange in 
the field of peaceful uses of nuclear 
energy provided in an agreement 
signed in November, 1959 by John 
A. McCone, Chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission and Professor 
Vasily S. Yemelyanov, head of the 
Soviet State Committee for the utiliza- 
tion of Atomic Energy. Under this 
exchange, a group of five Soviet 
thermonuclear research scientists 
visited the James Forrestal Labora- 
tory at Princeton, the Lawrence 
Radiation Laboratories in California, 
the Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory 
in New Mexico and Oak Ridge Na- 
tional Laboratory in Tennessee. At 
the same time a United States group 
of high energy physicists visited 
Soviet laboratories in Moscow, 
Khrakov, Leningrad and in the 
Armenian and. Georgian Republics. 
In the summer of 1960 plans called 
for the exchange to be reversed with 
American experts on thermonuclear 
science going to the Soviet Union and 
Soviet high energy physicists coming 
here. 


Other exchanges considered are in 
the categories of power reactor de- 
velopment, neutron structure, neu- 
tron physics and nuclear physics. 
Medical exchanges included United 
States-Soviet conferences on heart 
disease and poliomyelitis. Exchanges 
of medical publications and books 
have also been planned. 
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Another cultural exchange pro- 
gram is called the “U. S. People-to- 
People Program.” The Committee di- 
recting this program includes 40 
committees trying to bring persons 
in other nations together with our 
citizens who have mutual interests 
in banking, geology, medicine, trade, 
science, etc. Mrs. Ruth Sickafus is 
the Executive Secretary for the 
musician-to-musician contacts. She 
reported that one writer, a Korean, 
wrote: 

My hobbies are movie, composing a 
music, baseball. . . . My wife is 33 years 
old. She is not so pretty, rather looks ugly. 
I wish to understand American secular 
music. Here are very few musician music 
scores. 

The Korean was put in touch with 
a music student at the University of 
Kentucky and now the two are ex- 
changing letters. 

Military groups are also being ex- 
changed. A delegation of fifteen 
Soviet officers was scheduled to visit 
this country last April to reciprocate 
the three-day visit of the National 
War College. The National War and 
Industrial Colleges were to be joint 
hosts for the Soviet officers for the 
United States. Although newspaper 
reports stated in April there was no 
indication that the United States in- 
tended to invite the Russians to re- 
turn the visit to Moscow in 1956 of 
General Nathan F. Twining, Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff who 
was then Chief of the Air Force, it 
was announced in May that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Soviet Air 
Force and nine other Russian officers 
would visit the United States that 
month. The trip was scheduled as a 
return visit for the one to the Soviet 
Union made by General Twining. 
This visit was deemed appropriate 
in view of the increasing exchange of 
visits by Russian and American of- 
ficials. 


Russian and American Reasons 
Behind Exchange Program 

It has been suggested that by 
means of this cultural exchange pro- 
gram the United States and the Soviet 
Union are trying to impress each 
other and to counteract the effects of 
years of hostile propaganda and fear. 
The two countries actually favor the 
program for different reasons. The 
Soviet Government finds the exchange 
profitable because it wants techni- 
cians and others to enhance their 
knowledge of the United States by 
touring and studying the United 


States and by meeting American 
experts here and in their country and 
to some extent overcome the feeling 
of isolation experienced by Soviet 
citizens. The United States Depart- 
ment of State ostensibly favors the 
exchange, on the other hand, as a 


way of learning more about the Rus- | 


sians, their way of living, method of 
government, etc. The Russians re- 
sist American attempts to gather this 


information and to correct for the | 


Russian people the distorted image 
of the West foisted upon them by 
their rulers. 

The truth is that even if contacts 
were freer between the two peoples 
neither at present could say much 
to the other to ease the conflict be- 
tween them. The average Russian 
today is not interested in personal 
freedoms, rights and privileges. He 
thinks of government as an agency 
that imposes duties and doles out 
rewards in the form of wages, goods 
and services. A Russian’s complaints 
relate to his material wants such as 
shoddy clothes, poor housing, etc., 
and few relate these conditions to 
their political or economic system. 
They may even be dissatisfied with 
their political system but know noth- 
ing of legal or constitutional restraints 
of government. They willingly accept 
the principle of government inter- 
ference because they have never 
known anything else. Shut off from 
the world, today’s Russian knows 
only the Russian way of life and the 
Communist system.. 


Soviet Scholars Slaves of State 


Post-Stalin “liberalization” has not 
freed Soviet scholarship from servi- 
tude to Communist dogma and 
propaganda. Writing in the New York 
Times of September 15, 1960, Max 
Frankel, who recently returned from 
a three-year assignment in Moscow, 
reported that 

Soviet scholars and artists have been 
allowed a meaningful new dimension of 
inquiry and expression only where they 
have demonstrated an ability thereby to 
serve the state and system more effectively. 

He pointed out that the slowly 
rising standard of living and the dis- 
appearance of the worst signs of 
government brutality have actually 
eliminated major sources of discon- 
tent and strengthened the loyalty of 
the average ‘citizen to the Soviet sys- 
tem. Therefore, there is little hope 
that pressures from within can 
eliminate the Soviet dictatorship or 
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restrain it in international dealings. 
It is only after many years have 
elapsed and there has been a replace- 
ment of the present leaders by less 
doctrinaire leaders that the East and 
West could establish the trust and 
contacts that might stabilize their 
relationships. 


Ford Foundation Finances Meeting 


A recent series of closed meetings 
financed by the Ford Foundation is 
supposed to have achieved progress 
toward greater mutual understand- 
ing between the United States and 
the Soviet Union. The New York 
Times on November 13, 1960 re- 
ported that the participants included 
persons close to President-elect Ken- 
nedy and Premier Khrushchev. A 
Soviet playwright, Alexander Kornei- 
chuk, headed the Soviet group; for- 
mer Senator William Benton and 
Professor Walt W. Rostow of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, the American delegation. A 
joint statement said the conferees 


concluded that unofficial gatherings can 
contribute substantially to mutual under- 
standing and decided to organize a similar 
meeting on U.S.-Soviet relations in the 
near future in the hope of broadening the 
discussion fruitfully and achieving a more 
profound mutual understanding. (Em- 
phasis ours.) 

Persons who participated in the discus- 
sions on both sides have spoken enthusias- 
tically of the friendly atmosphere that 
reigned amid the frank discussion of com- 
plex issues at the base of Soviet-United 
States tensions. 

Apparently all were pleased that 
the Spirit of Camp David hovered 
again over Soviet-U.S. relations! 
Subjects leading to rebirth of the 
Spirit included the psychological 
factors shaping the outlook of the 
Soviet and American peoples in their 
mutual relations; the arms race and 
the problem of achieving disarma- 
ment with adequate inspection and 
controls; the role of industrialized 
nations in providing aid to under- 
developed countries; the role of inter- 
national law in helping to build a 
peaceful world; the role of citizens in 
developing foreign policy; the broad- 
ening of professional scholarly and 
artistic exchanges, and the lessening 
of obstacles to the flow of informa- 
tion: and ideas. 

Norman Cousins, editor of the 
Saturday Review, originated the 
meetings in consultation with the 
State Department. 

Soviet participation included a 
legal expert, radiologist, composer, 
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writer, chemist, economist and theatre 
producer. Americans attending were 
George F. Kennan, former United 
States Ambassador to the Soviet Un- 
ion; President John S. Dickey, of 
Dartmouth College; Grenville Clark, 
international lawyer; Dr. Arthur Lar- 
son, former special assistant to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower; Colonel Richard 
Laghorn, President of the Itek Cor- 
poration; A. William Loos, director 
of the Church Peace Union; Russell 
Crouse, the playwright; Agnes de 
Mille, choreographer; Dr. Philip E. 
Mosely of the Council of Foreign 
Relations; Professor George Fisher 


of Brandeis University and Shepard. 


Stone and Waldemar Neilsen of the 
Ford Foundation. 

Not so successful has been the ex- 
change of scientists with the Soviet 
Union. In an article in the Wall Street 
Journal of June 1, 1961, we learn 
that 

Cooperation between U. S. and Russian 
scientists, which had been increasing 
steadily in recent years, now is showing 
signs of breaking down. 

Given a go-ahead by their governments, 
scientists of the two nations have been 
exchanging information and visiting each 
other’s laboratories. The information and 
visits were carefully screened to prevent 
leakage of military data; the scientists 
concerned themselves with such areas as 
medicine, mathematics and basic chemical 
research. 

Last year, 560 American scientists 
visited Russia, up from 40 in 1957. This 
year, however, the total may fall below 
500, according to a U. S. Government 
Official. One large company will send no 
scientists to the Soviet Union this year; 
in earlier years it had been dispatching 
nine scientists to Russia each year to tour 
laboratories. 

The decline in the Russia-to-U. S. travel 
began last year, when 218 Red scientists 
visited American laboratories, down from 
309 in 1959. Most U. S. officials look for 
a further decline this year. 

“Things simply are not going the way 
we had hoped,” says one top U.S. scien- 
tist. “Where we had hoped we could 
break up some of the East-West tensions 
by promoting scientific exchanges and co- 
operation, we now find we've created 
some new tensions by starting these ex- 
changes in the first place.” 

Many U. S. scientists who have been to 
Russia complain to their colleagues that 
they have learned little. Some are particu- 
larly incensed by Russian reluctance to 
supply information on Yuri Gagarin’s trip 
through space. “There’s a wealth of data 
about his flight that has nothing to do 
with military security,” claims one U. S. 
scientist. 

Many American scientists—but by no 
means all—complain of the way they have 
been treated in Russia. Such complaints 
come chiefly from Americans whose visits 
were not formally sponsored by the State 
Department. One petroleum chemist re- 


calls that he was trailed wherever he went 
and, when he was ready to leave Russia, 
had his camera films confiscated and 
destroyed. “They thought I was a spy,” 
he says indignantly. 

American scientists whose trips have 
been sponsored by the State Department 
generally say they have been received 
cordially by the Russians. But even in 
such cases the U. S. scientists report they 
often have been denied access to the 
laboratories and scientists they wish to 
see. Some Americans complain they have 
been shunted to second-line laboratories 
or to “showplace” projects where the work 
going on is of little real significance. 


Moscow’s Cultural Delegates 
Dangerous 

The American Bar Association 
Report on “Communist . . . tactics 
. . . Strategy . . . objectives” con- 
tained in the study course kit avail- 
able at the DAR Headquarters of the 
National Defense Committee, tells 
us that 
every single delegate from Russia or a 
satellite country . . . is either a member 
of the Soviet secret police or the Soviet 
espionage apparatus. The primary activity 
of every one of Moscow’s cultural dele- 
gates while in this country is to promote 
the Communist world revolution. Every 
Soviet football team, every athlete com- 
peting at an international sport event, 
Soviet scientists attending a congress 
abroad, the Moscow ballet performing in 
a Western capital, or a group of Soviet 
artists at a film festival are invariably ac- 
companied by special agents of the Soviet 
secret police. . . . The latter have passed 
as farmers, ice-skaters, clergymen and 
scientists for the purpose of conducting 
espionage operations in this country. .. . 
Moscow has also used the visitor exchange 
program as a means of weakening U. S 
security relations. 


Communist Art as Propaganda 
Medium 

This exchange program has meant 
the staging of cultural fairs. You 
heard much last year of those in 
Moscow and in New York all under 
USIA supervision at a cost of $3,- 
690,000 to the American taxpayers. 
Do you remember the check made 
of the American artists exhibiting at 
the Moscow exhibition? Twenty-two 
of the 67 artists had significant . 
records of affiliation with the Com- 
munist movement in this country, 
and more than 50 per cent had been 
members at one time or another of 
Communist fronts. One was a Com- 
munist Party member, one connected 
with a Communist Party school, three 
contributed articles or supported the 
Daily Worker or its counterpart, The 
Communist World, etc. 

Congressman Walter, commenting 
on the work of these artists, said 
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The art exhibition the U.S.A. is sending 
to Moscow is supposed to portray—and 
help the enslaved people of the Soviet 
Union appreciate—the art and culture of 
the United States. The theory behind the 
exhibit is that it is an exhibition of 
free men. It appears we are sending the 
so-called art of men who have prostituted 
whatever talents they possess to the foulest 
conspiracy in the history of men. I ask 
you, “can anyone claim—and the USIA 
claim—that these men really represent 
American culture?” 

It is repulsive to me that a U. S. Gov- 
ernment agency should glorify so-called 
artists who stand for nothing that this 
country represents and for everything it is 
opposed to, men who stand for, promote 
and defend Communist slavery, mass 
murder, and destruction of freedom; men 
who, by their actions and statements over 
the course of many years, have proclaimed 
themselves the enemies of the United 
States. .. 

I am cognizant of the “liberal” line 
proclaiming the intrinsic esthetic value of 
“art for art’s sake,” irrespective of the 
background or design of the artist and 
that somehow by displaying in Moscow, 
at U.S. taxpayer’s expense, the art work 
of American Communists and Communist- 
fronters, Khrushchev and his gang of 
international outlaws will cease being 
Communists dedicated to world revolu- 
tion. In my judgment this is plain poppy- 
cock. 


According to an article in the 
November 1960 issue of Educational 
News Service, 


As to Communist successes in subvert- 
ing the arts, Mr. Wheeler Williams, [presi- 
dent of the American Artists Professional 
League which throughout its existence has 
been adamantly anti-Communist] stated: 
“. . . I would say they have been success- 
ful beyond their wildest dreams.” 

In regard to the works selected for dis- 
play at the Moscow exhibit, Mr. Williams 
testified: “I think the Soviet Union will be 
so delighted over this exhibition that they 
will not raise any question. This proves 
to them—and their hierarchy certainly 
knows much better than this committee 
(House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee) does how many Communist affilia- 
tions or actual Communist memberships 
are represented—that this is a triumph on 
their part.” 

Based on his extensive background and 
experience, Mr. Williams characterized a 
number of works selected for display as 
“meaningless patterns,” “scribbles,” “doo- 
dies” and “crudely drawn.” . . 

“It fails utterly to give a true image of 
America as it contains next to nothing to 
show the wondrous natural beauty with 
which God has endowed our beloved 
land, to portray its glorious history, its 
heroes or its valiant people of varied 
races, and nothing to picture the wondrous 
architecture of our cities or the charm and 
beauty of our villages and towns,” testi- 
fied Williams. 

Commenting on the failure of the 
USIA to be concerned over the “political 
views” of the artists, Chairman Walters 
said, “The American people in their let- 
ters to me recognize that Communists are 
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Communists and that communism is com- 
munism. They know, even if the USIA 
does not know, that communism is not a 
‘political’ matter but is a conspiracy against 
the free world and that a Communist, by 
very definition, is part and parcel of that 
conspiracy.” 

Chairman Walters also included, in the 
July 1, 1959 Hearings, the statement of 
U. S. Communist Party Chairman William 
Z. Foster, in the Communist magazine 
New Masses in 1946 (to which 16 of the 
Moscow exhibit artists had contributed) 
which said: “There must be a clear under- 
standing that art is a weapon in the class 
struggle. Not only is art a weapon, but a 
very potent one as well. Moreover, rising 
revolutionary social classes instinctively 
realize the importance of art as a social 
weapon and have always forged their own 
art and used it to challenge that of the 
existing ruling class.” 

Culture to one nation may mean 
one thing, something entirely dif- 
ferent to another. According to 
Webster’s Dictionary, the American 
definition of culture is enlightenment 
and refinement. Thus we view art in 
the light of beauty whereas the Rus- 
sians regard it in the line of duty, of 
directive and dogma. Only artists 
who toe the party line and, therefore, 
are useful to the government are 
numbered among the “elite.” They 
are used to regiment the masses and 
glorify the leaders. Soviet art can 
therefore not be considered art. 

Dorothy Thompson, writing in the 
Evening Star of March 25, 1958 
pointed out in a letter to the editors 
of the Literary Gazette in Moscow 
that an American writer was praised 
for years by the Soviet Union until 
he left the Communist Party. One of 
the Russian editors replied that while 
they welcomed an exchange of any 
opinion between American and 
Soviet writers, the personality and 
writings of this particular writer did 
not justify establishing such an ex- 
change of opinions. Miss Thompson 
then pointed out that if there were 
to be an exchange between writers it 
must surely, to be meaningful, deal 
with what has always concerned 
them: the human spirit, the plight 
and transformation of the individual, 
conscience, love and freedom. If, she 
said, we cannot talk about the cul- 
tural mission of the creative artist, 
how can there be a “cultural” ex- 
change? 

“If Russia is making great ad- 
vancement in science,” said Miss 
Thompson, 
it can only be because in this field fact 
and truth prevail over orthodoxy and the 
judgment of the political commissar plays 


no role. But it obviously still plays the 
decisive role in all fields of art. 

I still ask Soviet writers if, as is reiter- 
ated, you welcome an exchange of “opin- 
ion” with American writers, what may we 
express opinions about? And will any 
American writer who has an opinion, or 
who even raises some fundamental ques- 
tions about society, Soviet or otherwise, 
ever be published in the organ of Mos- 
cow’s writers? 

Is it possible to have a fertile exchange 
of ideas on the basis of an “agenda” from 
which ideas are previously eliminated? 


American Youths Try 
Cultural Exchange 


It is found in most instances that 
American students and entertainers 
are rather innocent lambs easily 
brainwashed through a_ gradual 
process after arriving in Russia, 
China or other Iron Curtain coun- 
tries. They are thrown in direct con- 
tact with youth in these countries 
drilled in the secrets of Communist 
deceit, trickery and fakery. While 
they indoctrinate the American youth 
with the so-called supremacy of the 
war strength of the Red government, 
they at the same time brainwash the 
Americans to believe that the Red 
countries are the sacred disciples of 
peace and its guardians while all non- 
Communist countries, particularly 
the U.S.A., are conspiring to control 
the world. 

Twenty-one American students 
from Yale University experienced an 
unpleasant taste of cultural exchange 
in the Iron Curtain countries last 
summer. They had taken a six-week 
trip to the Soviet Union and the satel- 
lite nations of Hungary, Latvia, 
Poland and Czechoslovakia, hoping 
to sing and to be welcomed as 
friends. Instead, they were branded 
as agents of American imperialism. 
Their rooms were searched, they 
were followed and one was arrested 
in Latvia for photographing buildings 
in Riga. His camera and film were 
thereupon taken from him. A Soviet 
Intourist guide took pictures of the 
group continuously, his only function 
apparently being to build up a case 
against the boys. 

In most cases when the boys tried 
to sing, the audiences were 
harangued; if they appeared in a 
park, they were told they couldn’t 
stand on the grass and listeners who 
applauded were yanked away. 

No doubt many of our readers 
know about the flood of Communist 
propaganda disseminated via maga- 
zines and other literature coming into 
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this country and being distributed 
through our mails. Yet when Ameri- 
can students recently visited Moscow 
and attempted to distribute copies of 
the State Department’s magazine 
“Amerika” on a sidewalk in Moscow, 
they were picked up by police. 
“Amerika” is a Russian language 
magazine published by the United 
States Government and distributed 
through Soviet sales channels under a 
reciprocal agreement that permits the 
sale of the Soviet Union’s English 
language magazine “USSR” in the 
United States. Of the 50,000 copies 
turned over to the Russians each 
month, several hundred are returned 
and stacked in the U. S. Embassy. 
It has been reported that the Soviet 
authorities neither sell “Amerika” 
nor put it on the newsstands. 

The Communist magazines and 
the major program of the Communist 
Party are intended to brainwash the 
youth of America. Typical is the 
“New World Review,” a U. S. Com- 
munist magazine featuring propa- 
ganda material about the Soviet Un- 
ion, its satellites and Red China. Re- 
cently this magazine announced an 
essay contest for young people in the 
18 to 25 age bracket. Guess what 
the subject was: “A Peace Program 
for Our Country.” A list of judges 
includes: Rev. Hitt Crane, pastor 
emeritus of the Central Methodist 
Church, Detroit; Brigadier General 
Hugh B. Hester (Ret.), U. S. Army; 
Rev. Guy Emery Shipler, editor of 
the unofficial Episcopal magazine, 
“The Churchman”; Dr. John Som- 
erville, author of “The Philosophy 
of Peace,” professor at N. Y. U. 
Communists hope the contest will 
serve as an entering wedge for “New 
World Review” in high schools and 
colleges across the land and as a 
vehicle for introducing many students 
to the magazines and the “wonders” 
of Communism described in it. 

In spite of the bad treatment ex- 
perienced by our students in Iron 
Curtain countries, some American 
leaders say we need more student ex- 
changes with the Reds. For example, 
Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge, speaking in 
Monmouth County, New Jersey, said 
that the student exchange program 
Should be greatly expanded. 


We should be able to accommodate 
many more from Russia and the Iron Cur- 
tain countries, as many as 1,000 a year. If 
the Russians are unwilling to pay their 
share of the students’ tuition and expenses 
in American colleges, we should-be willing 
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to pick up the bill. 


He suggested also that government 
assistance to American-sponsored 
schools overseas should be increased 
from the present $6 million a year 
and freedom scholarships should be 
established for outstanding foreign 
students with qualities of potential 
leadership. 


How Russians Use Exchange _ 


What use are Russian visitors mak- 
ing of the cultural exchange program? 
According to a release of the Senate 
Internal Security Subcommittee, the 
Reds have turned the exchange into 
a valuable device to downgrade 
America in the eyes of the Soviet 
people. The Soviet Union sent 1897 
politically reliable and _ carefully 
trained civilian observers in 1959-60 
to report on our way of life. One 
Red, publishing a picture of the 
Golden Gate Bridge in San Fran- 
cisco said, “Often those who are dis- 
appointed with the American way of 
life jump from it.” Recent articles by 
Russian visitors are “Police Every- 
where,” “Too Many Automobiles,” 
“Wealthy Warmongers,” and “Hor- 
rors of Insurance.” 


Cultural Exchange a Smokescreen 


While this country is spending 
millions of dollars a year on a cul- 
tural exchange program invented in 
an ivory tower, and scarcely designed 
to fit the pattern of existence in such 
countries as the Congo, this stepped- 
up drive for cultural exchanges comes 
at a time when the Kremlin is par- 
ticularly anxious to mislead the 
American people into a belief in the 
currently. pacific aims and desires of 
the Soviet leaders. The Communists 
are doing this with a view to promot- 
ing American unpreparedness and 
disarmament. They have instigated a 
poisonous propaganda offensive 
which, if successful, could be a pre- 
lude to a sudden military attack. No 
doubt you read of an Iron Curtain 
defector who testified before the 
House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee as to the fact that a surprise 
attack is part of the master plan of 
the Soviet Union to destroy us. How 
long will it be before it is recognized 
that the Communist conspiracy is 
a total war with the non-communist 
countries? It is a war of intrigue, 


subversion and force. It is a war to 


which the Communist conspiracy is 
irrevocably dedicated. 


Cultural Exchange a Deadly 
Weapon 


Cultural exchange has been called 
the most deadly of all activities of 
the Soviet world conspiracy, especial- 
ly as regards the Soviet Union and 
the United States. This exchange is 


ce carefully planned as a military 


campaign designed to soften up the 


fighting strength of the United States. 


Since the creation of an intel- 
lectual “fifth column” has not accom- 
plished the desired result of winning 
over the plain citizens through the 
medium of government, the press, 
our universities and political parties, 
two other weapons have been brought 
into play—‘“cultural exchange” and 
“peace”. 

This idea of cultural exchange is 
part of the psychological warfare 
which gained its impetus under Beria. 
The aim of this type of warfare is to 
conquer the minds of those who are 
sovereign over our military forces 
rather than facing them with an 
opposing fighting force. 

The National Society, Daughters 
of the American Revolution, agrees 
with the American Bar Association 
that the best way to understand Com- 
munism is by studying it, and has 
urged the Chapters throughout the 
country to form study courses, to 
purchase study kits available at the 
offices of the National Defense Com- 
mittee and to show the film, “Opera- 
tion Abolition,” which graphically 
illustrates the Communist infilitra- 
tion among youth groups at the hear- 
ings of the House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee in San Francisco 
in May, 1960. Any American who is 
willing to take the time to devote to 
this study will tell you there is noth- 
ing mysterious about Communism. 
All that you have to do is to be will- 
ing to take the time and to make the 
effort to understand it. 

There are some persons sufficient- 
ly naive to think that we can learn 
to understand the U.S.S.R. through - 
“cultural exchange.” The culture of 
old Russia can be absorbed today 
through the beautiful music of 
Tchaikovsky or Moussorgsky, the 
ballet performed by the Monte Car- 
lo, Canadian or other ballet compan- 
ies or the novels of Tolstoi. 

As we have already seen, the 
American Bar Association Report 
shows this nation is playing with fire 
when it invites Russian ballet 
dancers, athletes and other “cultural” 
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delegations to visit our shores. The 
Russians have learned to use all intel- 
lectual and cultural activity as a 
political weapon of psychological 
warfare. The true Russian writers 
and artists have long ago been sent 
to concentration camps or reduced 
to performing menial tasks when they 
resisted regimentation. 

Much was made of the visit to this 
country of the head of a religious 
delegation from the U.S.S.R. to the 
World Council of Churches. Some 
were even heard to remark that sure- 
ly freedom of religion now exists in 
the Soviet Union, since this man was 
permitted to represent his church in 
the United States. Little did they 
know that he was a proved agent of 
the MVD (Counter Intelligence Di- 
rectorate ). 


DAR Resolution on Cultural 


Exchange 
In April, 1960 the Continental 
Congress adopted the following 


Resolution on cultural exchange: 

Whereas, The Government of the Soviet 
Union has made all intellectual and 
cultural activity a political weapon of 
Soviet psychological warfare; and is de- 
termined to lead the American people 
to have confidence in the currently 
“pacific aims and desires” of the Soviet 
leaders with a view to promoting Amer- 
ican unpreparedness; and 

Whereas, According to sworn testimony 
before Congressional Committees, every 
artist or writer or university professor 
leaving the Soviet Union for cultural 
exchange purposes must be either an 
agent of the Soviet secret police or have 
clearance from Soviet political police 
authorities; and 

Whereas, Cultural exchange programs may 
be financed in the United States with 
funds not specifically allocated to these 
programs; 


Resolved, That the National Society, 


Daughters of the American Revolution 
urge that an inquiry be instituted by a 
Congressional Committee to investigate 
the purposes behind the promotion in 
the United States of Soviet psychologi- 
cal warfare, and also to furnish a de- 
tailed report on the origins and opera- 
tion of cultural exchange programs. 
The members of the DAR Con- 
gress realized that powerful influences 
in our country are working to pro- 
mote these cultural exchanges and 
were interested in finding out the 
who, where and why of the Ameri- 
can phase of the Communist cultural 
invasion. They have observed that a 
definite pattern precedes a program 
for psychological invasion. For ex- 
ample, such phrases as “peace,” 
“reducing international tensions,” 
“personal contacts” appear more fre- 
quently in our news media followed 
by more definite suggestions in edi- 
torials and columns of featured writ- 
ers. The invasion finally accomplishes 
a beachhead when members of the 
United States Congress make 
speeches promoting these ideas. Be- 
fore we can catch our breath, a new 
Federal agency is set up. No special 
appropriation may be needed since 
often funds are available which need 
not be accounted for. The advantage 
of such an agency is that its head 
needs no Senate confirmation. Thus 
the American people are bewildered 
into believing that public opinion is 
behind the new program. Little do 
they realize that such a well-coordi- 
nated plan could not just happen. 
The DAR, whose members are 
vitally interested in preserving Amer- 
ican ideals and culture, therefore, 
requested that a Congressional Com- 
mittee be created to investigate the 


purposes behind the promotion in 
the United States of psychological 
warfare and a report be made on the 
operation and origins of cultural ex- 
change programs. Such a Congres- 
sional investigation could perform as 
valuable a service as did a former 
Committee which investigated the 
operations of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations. Congress has the right to 
find out whether public officials are 
spending the taxpayers’ money as 
they would wish it spent for purposes 
of which the American people ap- 
prove. 
Cultural Exchange Is 
Transmission Belt 

In conclusion, one must agree with 
the late Mr. Eugene W. Castle that 
the 
Soviet Government seeks “prestige” in the 
United States to enable it to further its 
campaign for “peace” and its “softening- 
up” of Americans. Tragically, the White 
House, the Department of State and the 
U. S. Information Agency have now com- 
bined their unlimited facilities to become 
the most effective transmission belt for the 
softening up of Americans that the Kremlin 
could possibly hope for. 

It is to be hoped that when- the 
present cultural exchange program 
expires the Congress will not approve 
the agreements for renewal. Only a 
demand on the United States Con- 
gress by the public can stop this 
danger. If the American people in 
sufficient numbers make known their 
demand that they want a Congres- 
sional investigation, there is a good 
chance that your representatives will 
heed your request. If you are silent, 
if you do not write, you will have no 
one to blame but yourself if America 
is forever destroyed by this transmis- 
sion belt for Communism. 


Kentucky Music 
(Continued from page 628) 


monwealth. They maintain summer 
music camps,” present worthwhile 
music programs, and provide music 
scholarships for talented young mu- 
sicians. The Cecilian Club of Rich- 
mond was formed in 1886; the Ladies 
Matinee Musicale of Glasgow has 
never omitted one of its regular meet- 
ings in all its 67 years. Twenty-one 
of its present members are also mem- 
bers of the Edmund Rogers Chapter, 
DAR. 

Through the public schools and 
colleges of Kentucky, young people 
—and adults—are offered excellent 
opportunities to pursue the study of 
music. 
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Foremost in the long list of suc- 
cessful contemporary music com- 
posers in Kentucky, other than 
those already mentioned, are Lewis 
Henry Horton; Mrs. Thomas Bullock 
(whose Ever Onward was chosen 
in 1956 as the national song of Home 
Demonstration Clubs throughout the 
United States); Mrs. Jack Fisher 
(four-time winner of Kentucky Fed- 
eration of Music awards); Margaret 
Allen, director of Windswept Music 
Workshop, Berea; Cecil Karrick, 
Helen Lipscomb, Clifford Shane, 
Oscar Rasbach, David Livingston, 
Marian Chaplin, and Richard Lane 
(resident composer for the Lexington 
city schools and a participant in the 
Young Composers’ Project of Ford 
Foundation); Tom Scott, whom the 


age 


National Government sponsored in a 
goodwill tour of Europe; and Hugh 
Edward Sandefer, newscaster, re- 
porter and writer and composer of 
the beautiful hymn, Consider the 
Lilies. 

During 1961 Paris, Frankfort, 
Harrodsburg, and other towns are 
observing their birthdays, and each 
celebration will feature the music of 
its particular area; all over Ken- 
tucky, from the mountains to the 
Pennyrile and from the shores of the 
Cumberland to the broad and “Beau- 
tiful Ohio,” its proud citizens will 
join in singing She'll Be Comin’ 
Round the Mountain, When the Blue- 
grass Is Blue in Kentucky, and My 
Old Kentucky Home, Goodnight! 
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The REPOSITORY of AMERICANA 


The Repository of Americana and 
Historical Documents, pertaining to 
the American Revolution, was estab- 
lished in commemoration of the 50th 
anniversary of the National Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, in 1940, when Sarah Corbin 
Robert was President General. 

Through the 21 years since its es- 
tablishment, emphasis has continued 
to be placed on acquisition of rare 
and original documents and papers 
of historical importance pertaining 
to the Colonial as well as the early 
period of the Republic, with addi- 
tions of other material of that period. 
Included in this room are also items 
of the early days of our Society that 
comprise the DAR Archives section. 

As the collection has grown, it has 
increased materially in value and in 
public interest as its historical worth 
becomes more widely known. Stu- 
dents of history coming to the “Re- 
pository” for research on early civil, 
military, and naval history have 
found that our collection contains 
much important information not to 
be found elsewhere. 

By means of the Americana Fund, 
which is used in preserving, by ap- 
proved methods and display, the 
priceless historic papers entrusted to 
our keeping, this essential and im- 
portant work has been materially 
aided by the generous contributions 
from chapters and members. Your 
gifts for the continuance of this work, 
marked for the “Americana Fund”, 
may be sent through your State 
Treasurer to the Treasurer General 
for chapter credit. 

An additional floor museum-type 
case, complete with storage drawers, 
necessary for the continued preser- 
vation and display of the increasing 
number of historic documents, is to 
be added to the case now in use, 
which was placed during the preced- 
ing administration honoring Mrs. 
Lowell E. Burnelle, former Histor- 
ian General. This new case, per- 
mitted through your continued gen- 
erosity since 1959, will be marked 
in honor of Mrs. F. Clagett Hoke, 
present Historian General. 

The following listing covers the 
contributions to this fund from 
April 1, 1959, through March 31, 
1961, by States and chapters and 
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Mary Silliman—$10.00 
Sarah Whitman Trumbull—$2.00 


DELAWARE ($10.00): 
makes a grand total of $2,641.14 for Col. David Hall—$10.00 
this period. (The balance in the fund DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA ($185.25): 


as of May 31, 1961, is $2,361.49.) Pere tna dia 


ALABAMA ($30): 
Anne Phillips—$2.00 i Army and Navy—$10.00 
Capt, Molly Pitcher—$3.00 
Cahawba—$1.00 P y 


Capt. William Bibb—$1.00 
Fort Conde—$1.00 Col. John Washington—$8.00 — 


Francis Marion—$3.00 Columbia—$5.00 


Constitution—$5.00 
John Parke Custis—$5.00 


Continental Dames—$5.00 
Luxapallila—$3.00 Descendents of °76—$5.00 
Margaret Lea Houston—$2. Dolly Madison—$5.00 
Sylacauga—$1.00 Eleanor Wilson—$3.00 
Tristan de Luna—$1.00 Elizabeth Jackson—$2.00 
Tuscaloosa—$5.00 Emily Nelson—$4.00 


ARKANSAS ($10. Fort McHenry—$5.00 
John Cain—$4.00 Independence Bell—$2.00 
L’Anguille—$2.00 Judge Lynn—$6.00 
Little Rock—$2.00 Katherine Montgomery—$10.00 
Texarkana—$2.00 Keystone—$2.00 
CALIFORNIA ($180.50): Little John Boyden—$10.00 


Acalanes—$ 10.00 Livingston Manor—$2.00 
Achois Comihavit—$2.00 Louisa Adams—$2.00 


Anson Burlingame—$1.00 Lucy Holcombe—$5.00 
Antelope Valley—$2.00 2 on Marcia Burns—$5.00 
Bakersfield—$2.00 Margaret Whetten—$10.00 
California—$5.00 Martha Washington—$2.00 
Campanile—$3.00 Potomac—$5.00 
Claremont—$4.00 4 President Monroe—$3.00 

Collis P. Huntington—$1.00 Se ie Prince Georges County—$2. 00 
Col. William Cabell—$10.00 Sarah Franklin—$2.00 


Dorothy Clark—$4.00 Samuel Gorton—$2.00 


El Marinero—$4.00 Susan Riviere Hetzel—$3.00 
Emigrant—$2.50 % : Thirteen Colonies—$5.00 
Emigrant Trail—$2.50 Victory —$5.00 
Esperanza—$1.00 FLORIDA ($85.25): 


Eschscholtzia—$3.00 i Bertha Hereford Hall—$2.00 

Felipe de Neve—$6.00 Biscayne—$8.00 

Fernanda Maria—$2.00 Cape Florida—$3.00 

Gaviota—$4.00 oie Fort San Nicholas—$5.00 

John Rutledge—$1.50 ‘ a Gold Anchor—$2.00 

Martin Severance—$10.00 Himmarshee—$2.00 

Milly Barrett—$1.00 Indian River—$10.25 
Oneonta Park—$5.00 Joshua Stevens—$5.00 


Palisade Glacier—$2.00 fis Maj. Francis Langhorne Dade—$1.00 
Patience Wright—$10.00 Manatee—$10.00 

Peyton Randolph—$4.00 Orlando—$20.00 

Rodeo de las Aguas—$4.00 Princess Issena—$5.00 


Rubidoux—$1.00 ‘ Sara de Soto—$1.00 
Sacramento—$2.00 cere St. Johns River—1.00 
San Andreas Lake—$2.00 2 3 GEORGIA ($114.50): 
San Clemente—$1.00 

San Diego—$1.00 Altamaha—$10.00 
San Fernando Valley—$10.00 ; Atlanta—$5.00 


San Francisco—$1.00 Baron DeKalb—$4.00 

San Miguel—$4.00 Benjamin Hawkins—$3.00 

Santa Ana—$5.00 Brier Creek—$5.00 

Santa Clara—$5.00 : Button Gwinnett—$3.00 

Santa Rosa—$2.00 Fort Early—$2.00 

Santa Ysabel—$15.00 3 Fort Frederica—$2.00 

Sierra—$7.00 Gen. Daniel Stewart—$2.00 

Tamalpais—$2.00 Gov. John Milledge—$3.00 

Tierra Alta—$3.00 Hannah Clarke—$1.00 

Whittier—$2.00 John Clarke—$2.00 

Willows—$9.00 John Floyd—$4.00 
COLORADO ($3.00): Joseph Habersham—$5.00 

Columbine—$1.00 Knox-Conway—$1.00 

Fort Morgan—$1 Lafayette-LeMar—$1.00 


Kinnikinnik—$1.00 La Grange—$2.00 
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Nancy Knight—$6.00 
Olde Towne—$1.00 
QOuibache—$1.00 
Paul Revere—$8.00 
Piankeshaw—$2.00 

Pottawatomie—$1.00 


Lyman Hall—$2.50 
Maj. Gen. John Twiggs—$2.00 
Mary Hammond Washington— 
Nathaniel Macon—$1.00 5 
Stephen Heard—$6.00 
Thronateeska—$9.00 
Vidalia—$2.00 
Xavier—$20.00 

ILLINOIS ($172.00): 
Abraham Lincoln—$2.00 
Alida C. Bliss—$2.00 ; 
Ann Crocker St. Clair—$1.00 — 
Aurora—$1.00 
Barbara Standish—$1.00 
Benjamin Mills—$3.00 
Cambridge—$1.00 
Capt. John Whistler—$4.00 
Chicago—$20.00 
Collinsville—$2.00 
DeWalt Mechlin—$10.00 
DeWitt Clinton—$1.00 
Edwardsville—$4.00 
Elgin—$2.00 
Eli Skinner—$2.00 
Fort Dearborn—$8.00 
Gen. Henry Dearborn—$1.00 oe 
Gen. John Stark—$1.00 
Geneseo—$ 1.00 
Gov. Bradford—$12.00 
Gov. Edward Coles—$2.00 
Henry Purcell—$7.00 
High Prairie Trail—$2.00 
John Rogers—$2.00 
Kankakee—$6.00 
Kaskaskia—$4.00 
Kuilka—$3.00 
LaGrange-lilinois—$7.0 00 
Madam Rachel Edgar—$2.00 
Marissa—$4.00 
Mary Little Deere—$2.00 
Mildred Warner Washington—$1.00 
Morrison—$3.00 
Nancy Ross—$2.00 = 
North Shore—$10.00 
Park Ridge—$4.00 
Peter Meyer—$2.00 
Prairie State—$1.00 
Princeton-IIlinois—$2.00 
Puritan and Cavalier—$4.00 _ 
Rebecca Parke $10.00 
Rebecca Wells Heald—$1 00 
Remember Allerton—$2.00 
Sally Lincoln—$1.00 
Skokie Valley—$2.00 
Springfield—$3.00 
Stephen A. Douglas—$1.00 
Walter Burdick—$2.00 
William Dennison—$1.00 

INDIANA ($103.60): 

Abijah Bigelow—$1.00 

Bloomington—$2.00 

Capt. Harmon Aughe—$4.00 as 

Capt. Jacob Warrick—$1.00 _ 

Christopher Harrison—$3.00 : 

Col. Augustine de la Balme—$2.00 _ 

Desardee—$2.00 

Dr. Manasseh Cutler—$2.00 | 

DuBois County—$1.00 

Fowler—$9.10 

Francis Vigo—$2.00 

Gen. de Lafayette—$2.00 


Richmond-Indiana—$2.00 
Rushville—$2.00 
Samuel Huntington—$2. 
Schuyler Colfax—$7.50 


Timothy Ball—$2.00 
West Fork—$5.00 
White Lick—$2.00 
White River—$1 
Winchester—$2.00 | 


IOWA ($23.00): 
Ashley—$5.00 
Council Bluffs—$1.00 
Cumberland Valley—$1 00 
Dubuque—$4.00 
Hannah Caldwell—$1.00 
Jean Marie Cardinell—$4.00 
Mason City—$4.00 
New Castle—$1.00 
Priscilla Alden—$1.00 
Van Buren County—$1 
KANSAS ($35.00): 
Abilene—$1.00 
Concordia—$3.00 
Esther Laurey—$2.00 
Isabella Weldin—$2.00 
James Ross—$4.00 
Lois Warner—$2.00 
Tomahawk—$4.00 
Wichita—$15.00 
Wyandot—$2.00 
KENTUCKY ($40.50): 
Capt. Abraham Hite—$6.00 
Fincastle—$15.00 
~~ John Marshall—$6.00 
Lexington —$5.50 
Samuel Davies—$4.00 
Trabue—$4.00 
LOUISIANA ($14.00): 
Dugdemonia—$2.00 


Pelican—$2.00 

Spirit of °76—$5.00 
MAINE ($11.00): 
Benapeag—$1.00 

Colonial Daughters—$1.00 
Gen. Knox—$5.00 

Mary Dillingham—$4.00 
MARYLAND ($7.00): 

Col. Tench Tilghman—$2.00 
Francis Scott Key—$5.00 
MASSACHUSETTS ($18.00): 
Deane Winthrop—$2.00 
Faneuil Hall—$5.00 


Mary Draper—$1.00 

Margery Morton—$2.00 

Old Boston—$1.00 

Old Colony—$1.00 

Old South—$2.00 

Old State House—$1.00 

Tea Rock—$1.00 
MICHIGAN ($132.50): 


Richard Henry Lee—$2.00 


The Hoosier Elm—$6.00 


Wythougan—$2.00 


Gen. William Montgomery—$5.00 


Lydia Partridge Whiting—$2.00 


Elizabeth Cass—$3.00 

Fort Pontchartrain—$5.00 
Gen. Josiah Harmer—$10.00 — 
Isabella—$2.00 
John Crawford—$1.00 
Keziah Cooley Goss—$3.00 
Lucinda Hinsdale Stone-——$10.00 
Maj. John Biddle—$1.00 
Menominee—$ 1.00 
Michilimacinac—$1.00 
Muskegon—$1.00 
Piety Hill—$2.00 
River Wabwaysin—$1.50 
Saginaw—$10.00 
Sarah Ann Cochrane—$2.00 
Stevens Thomson Mason—$4.00 
Three Flags—$10.00 
Ypsilanti—$ 1.00 

MINNESOTA ($13.00): 
Minnesota State 
Fort Snelling—$4.00 
John Prescott—$4.00 
Mendota—$1.00 
Willmar—$2.00 

MISSISSIPPI ($30.00): _ 
Ashmead—$3.00 
Doaks Treaty—$6.00 
Eleanor Laurens Pinckney—$5.00 
Lt. Nathan Hatch—$5.00 
Nahoula—$5.00 


Samuel Dale—$6.00 
MISSOURI ($30.00): gee 


Elizabeth Benton—$2.50 
Alexander Doniphan—$1.00 
Elizabeth Benton—$5.00 
Hannah Hull—$4.00 5, 
Lucy Jefferson Lewis—$4.00 | 
Nancy Hunter—$2.00 
Webster Groves—$4.00 
MONTANA ($3.00): 
Chief Ignace—$1.00 
Oro Fino—$2.00 
NEBRASKA ($2.00): 
Loup Valley—$2.00 
NEVADA ($8.50): 
Toiyabe—$2.00 
Valley of Fire—$6.50 
NEW HAMPSHIRE ($19.00): 
New Hampshire State 
Col. Thomas Tash—$2.00 ze 
Mary Torr—$2.00 
Winnipesaukee—$10.00 
NEW JERSEY ($119.50): 
Beacon Fire—$8.50 
Capt. Jonathan Oliphant—$10.00 
Capt. Joshua Huddy—$2.00 ts 
Church and Cannon—$2.00 
Cranes Ford—$6.00 
Gen. Lafayette—$10.00 
Isaac Burroughs—$2.00 
John Rutherford—$2.00 
Monmouth—$5.00 
Old Topanemus—$4.00 
Peggy Warner—$20.00 
Princeton—$20.00 
Shrewsbury Towne—$2.00 
Watch Tower—$20.00 
Yantacaw—$2.00 
Ye Olde Newton—$4.00 
NEW MEXICO ($29. 00): 


Michigan State Society — $50.00 (in 
memory of Mrs. Maude Bliss Beagle, 


Coronado—$2.00 
Dona Ana—$1.00 
El Portal-—-$4.00 


Gen. Francis Marion—$4.00 : 
Harrison——$ 1.00 
John Wallace—$2.00 


Julia Watkins Brass—$2.00 
Kik-tha-we-nund—$4.00 
La Fayette Springs—$2.00 
Lost River—$2.00 
Mississinewa—$1.00 


ton Wagner) 
Amos Sturgis—$2.00 
Anne Frisby Fitzhugh—$6.00 
Battle Creek—$2.00 
Col. Joshua Howard—$4.00 
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mother of Mrs. Wagner, by J. — 


Lew Wallace—$6.00 
Roswell—$5.00 
Stephen Watts Kearny—$5. 
Thomas Jefferson—$4.00 
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NEW YORK ($102.00): 
Abigail Fillmore—$4.00 
Anne Cary—$1 1.00 
Cayuga—$2.00 
Deo-on-go-was—$4.00 
Elizabeth Annesley Lewis—$1.00 
Enoch Crosby—$3.00 
Gansevoort—$2.00 
Gen. John William—$1.00 
Gouverneur Morris—$1.00 
Harvey Birch—$10.00 
Hoosac-Walloomsac—$2.00 
Jane McCrea—$2.00 
John Jay—$4.00 
Kanaghsaws—$1.00 
Maj. Thomas Wickes—$20.00 
New Netherland—$3.00 
Onadawa-Cambridge—$5.00 
Oneida—$2.00 
Oneonta—$1.00 
Ruth Floyd Woodhull—$1.00 
Schenectada—$2.00 
Washington Heights—$10.00 
White Plains—$4.00 
William Dawes—$6.00 

NORTH CAROLINA ($31.00): 
Benjamin Cleveland—$10. 00 
Betsy Dowdy—$2.00 
Caswell-Nash—$10.00 
David Williams—$2. 00 
Guilford Battle—$2. 00 
James Hunter—$4.00 _ 
John Hoyle—$1.00 

OHIO ($107.04): 
Ann Simpson Davis—$5.00 
Ann Spafford—$4.00 
Bellefontaine—$3.00 
Black Swamp—$2.00 
Canton—$1.00 
Cedar Cliff—$2.00 
Col. George Croghan—$2.00 
Col. William Crawford—$2 
Coppacaw—$5.00 
Cuyahoga Portage—$5.00 
Daniel Cooper—$2.00 
Delaware City—$2.00 
Fort Greene Ville—$4.00 
Fort Industry—$3.50 
Hannah Emerson Dustin—$2.00 

) Isaac Van Wart—$2.00 

Jared Mansfield—-$2.00 

Lakewood—$20.00 

Mahoning—$2.00 


 Massillon—$1.00 


Pickaway Plains—$5.00 


Monongahela Valley—$5.00 


SOUTH CAROLINA ($3.00): 


TENNESSEE ($17.00): 


Mary Washington—$,54 
Nabby Lee Ames—$5.00 


Rebecca Griscom—$2.00 
Sarah Copus—$2.00 
Steubenville—$10.00 
Western Reserve—$5.00 
OKLAHOMA ($20.00): 
Cedar River—$2.00 be 
Capt. Peter Ankeny—$2.00 
Capt. Warren Cottle—$2.00 
~ Col. John Stark, Sr.—$2.00 
Rev. John Robinson—$2.00 
Wunagisa—$10.00 
OREGON ($20.50): 
Bend—$2.50 
Coos Bay—$5.00 
Crater Lake—$10.00 
David Hill—$2.00 
Tillamook—$1.00 
PENNSYLVANIA ($42.00): 
Dr. Benjamin Rush—$5.00 
Greene Academy—$2.00 
Indiana County—$5.00 


Old York Road—$1.00 
Perry County—$4.00 
Pittsburgh—$10.00 
Quaker City—$10.00 
RHODE ISLAND ($22.00): 
Rhole Island 00 
Sarah Scott Hopkins—$2.00 
William Ellery—$10.00 


Samuel Bacot—$1.00 
William Capers—$2.00 
SOUTH DAKOTA ($1.00): 

Harney Peak—$1.00 


Tennessee State 00 

Gen. Francis Nash—$3.00 

James White—$2.00 

Key Corner—$1.00 

Lydia Russell Bean—$1.00 

Rachel Stockley Donelson—$1 00° 

Rhea-Craig—$1.00 

Wautauga—$2.00 

Zachariah Davies—$3.00 

TEXAS ($70.50): 
Alamo—$10.00 

Corpus Christi—$10.00 

Ens. Obadiah Trimmier—$1.00 

Isaac Gilbert—$1.00 


James Blair—$5.00 
John Lewis—$2.00 
John McKnitt Alexander—$3.00 
Lady Washington—$7.50 
Moffett—$3.00 
Nathaniel Davis—$3.00 
Samuel Sorrell—$15.00 
San Antonio de Bexar—$10.00 
VIRGINIA ($121.50): 
Adam Thoroughgood—$2.00 
Arlington House—$1.00 
Col. William Allen—$4.00 
Col. William Preston—$4.00 
Count Pulaski—$6.00 
Culpeper Minute Men—$5.00 4 
Dr. Joseph Diggs, Jr.—$2.00 
Elizabeth McIntosh Hammill—$1.00 _ 
Falls Church—$2.00 
Fort Nelson—$10.00 
Gen. James Breckenridge—$4.00 
Gen. Joseph Martin—-$2.( 00 
Great Bridge—$9.00 
Irvine-Welles—$12.50 
Jack Jouett—$10.00 
John Alexander—$20.00 
John Rhodes—$2.00 
Kate Waller Barrett—$4.00 
Mount Vernon—$1.00 
Newport News—$5.00 
Patrick Henry—$4.00 
Sycamore Shoals—$4.00 
Thomas Lee—$2.00 
Washington Lewis—$5.00 
WASHINGTON ($7.00): 
Mary Morris—$7.00 
WEST VIRGINIA ($6.00): 
Anne Bailey—$5.00 
Kanawha Valley—$1.00 
WISCONSIN ($41.50): 
Annis Avery Hill—$3.00 
Eau Claire—$2.00 
Gov. Nelson Dewey—$2.00 
John Bell—$20.00 
John M. Vanderpool—$2.00 
Lt. Nathan Natch—$2.50 
Louisa M. Brayton—$4.00 
Neenah—$2.00 
Nequi-Antigo-Siebah—$1.00 
Wausau—$3.00 
WYOMING ($10.00): 
Cheyenne—$10.00 
MISC. ($600.00): 
Mrs. Robert P. Sweeny—$600.00 
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You are again reminded that material for publication in the Magazine should be typed, not 
written in longhand; double spacing is preferred. Accounts of chapter activities should not in- 
clude descriptions of decorations. If it is desired to use a photograph, please send a glossy 
print; the charge is $10 for each cut, and checks should be payable to the Treasurer General, 
NSDAR. Because we always have more chapter reports then we can print, and material goes 
to the printer nearly two months ahead of the publication date, allow about four months 
at least from the time a report is sent in before it is printed. 


The Magazine Office has Christmas cards to be sent to those for whom subscriptions are 
a Christmas gift. A subscription to the DAR Magazine makes a nice gift for any occasion. 
The binders for the DAR Magazine also make nice gifts—they are useful as well as ornamental. 


MAGAZINE BINDERS 
If you wish to keep your DAR Magazines in order, you may purchase attractive navy blue : 
binders, lettering in gold, from the DAR Magazine Office at DAR Headquarters. $3.00 each, 
with date 50¢ additional, with name 80¢ additional or both for $1.25. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The 60th Annual State Conference 
of New Hampshire Daughters, April 
4 and 5, 1961, in the Middle Street 
Baptist Church, Portsmouth, with 
Ranger Chapter as hostess, had as 
its theme American History—Be 
Everywhere for Good.” 

The opening session was called to 
order at 10:30 A.M. by the State 
Regent, Mrs. Thomas W. McConkey, 
who presided at all sessions. Rev. 
John N. Feaster, D.D., North Con- 
gregational Church, Portsmouth, gave 
the invocation, which was followed 
by the usual patriotic ritual. Cordial 
welcomes were extended by Robert 
A. Shaines, Mayor of Portsmouth; 
Mrs. Fred G. Proctor, regent, Ranger 
Chapter; and Mrs. Forrest F. Lange, 
Vice President General. The response 
was given by Mrs. Charles E. Lynde, 
State Vice Regent. 

After adoption of the Conference 
program and Conference rules, the 
following honored guests were pre- 
sented: Mrs. Thurman C. Warren, 
Jr., of New York, Vice President 
General; Mrs. Forrest F. Lange, of 
New Hampshire, Vice President Gen- 
eral; Miss Katharine Matthies of Con- 
necticut, Past Vice President Gen- 
eral; Mrs. Raymond C. Goodfellow, 
of New Jersey and New Hampshire, 
Past Vice President General; Mrs. 
David W. Anderson, of New Hamp- 
shire, Past Vice President General; 
Mrs. Ivan Johnson, of New York, 
National Chairman; Mrs. Fred Y. 
Spurr, of Massachusetts, National 
Vice Chairman; Mrs. Nile Faust, Mrs. 
Chester Melendy, and Mrs. Maurice 
Poor, New Hampshire, National Vice 
Chairmen; Mrs. Herman Weston, 
Honorary State Regent of Vermont; 
Mrs. Frank B. Cuff, State Regent of 
New York; Mrs. Willard F. Richards, 
State Regent of Massachusetts; Mrs. 
Philip Tippet, State Regent of Con- 
necticut; Miss Katherine M. Strobeck, 
of New York, Past National Record- 
ing Secretary, New England Women; 
and Mrs. James Patterson, of Maine, 
Finance Committee, NSDAR, and 
State Historian. The Honorary State 
Regents of New Hampshire were 
also presented, after which the State 
Officers gave their reports. 

A telegram from Mrs. Ashmead 
White, President General, was read; 
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State Activities 


she sent warm greetings to all, and 


with happy memories of her visit to 
the New Hampshire State Conference 
in North Conway, regretted her ab- 
sence at this time. 

Following the luncheon, honoring 
State Chairmen, and a delightful 
musical program, the session recon- 
vened. Upon recommendation from 
the State Board, two DAR history 
medals were voted to be awarded 
to the First and Second winners in 
the Story of the Granite State Grade 
IV TV Contest. Reports were given 
by State Chairmen. 

At 3:30 P.M. a very impressive 
Memorial Service was conducted by 
the State Chaplain, assisted by chap- 
ter chaplains, and State pages, in 
loving memory of the 46 Daughters 
who had departed during the past 
year. Spirituals were sung by the New 
Hampshire State Chorus. 

The social highlight of the Con- 
ference was the banquet in the eve- 
ning at the Rockingham Hotel. Mrs. 
Wesley Powell, New Hampshire’s 
First Lady, brought greetings, and 
Governor Powell’s Proclamation for 
February as American History Month 
was read by the State Historian, 
Mrs. Elliot W. Burbank. Miss Alma 
Gallagher, State Chairman, DAR 
Good Citizens, introduced the three 
winning girls and presented them with 
bonds. Miss Mary Lou Cloud, New 
Hampshire’s State Good Citizen, read 
her outstanding essay, Of What Avail 
—If Freedom Fail. The speaker, 
Attorney James H. Titcomb, an 
authority on American history, gave 
an inspiring talk on Americanism 
and Freedom. A reception honoring 
Mrs. Powell, State Officers, State 


Chairmen, and guests followed the — 


banquet program. 


The National Defense Breakfast __ 
took place in the Rockingham Hotel _ 


on April 5 at 7:15 A.M. Mrs. Nile 


Faust, State Chairman of National © 
Defense, presented the speaker, Louis _ 
H. Smaus, Chief Staff Engineer of 
the Lockheed Aircraft Corp., New — 


Boston, N. H., Satellite Tracking 


Station, who gave a very enlightening — 


address on Space Exploration. 


The Wednesday morning session, — 


which was interspersed with enjoy- 
able selections by the State Chorus, 
was devoted to completion of reports. 


DAUGHTERS OF 


_ books of the Flag of the United States 
America: 
Chapter; 


First award—Buntin 
second award—Rumford 
Chapter. Mrs. Raphael Pitcher, State 
Chairman, Transportation and Safety, 
reported that Mrs. Frank B. Twomb- 
ly, chairman, Traffic Safety, Abigail 
Webster Chapter, had won first place 
honors in the National Safety Contest 
and will receive the contest award at 
Continental Congress. Mrs. Harry 
Parr, State Chairman, Honor Roll, 
reported that 13 chapters had won 
distinction. 

The highlight of the Wednesday 
afternoon session was the very in- 
teresting address, Vision—1961, by 
Mrs. Thurman C. Warren, Jr., Vice 
President General. 

The following announcements were 
given: 

1. The annual DAR Service will 
be held at the Cathedral of the Pines, 
Rindge, N. H., August 26, 1961, at 
3 P.M. 

2. The State Fall Conference will 
be held in Walpole, N. H., September 
21, 1961, with Abigail Stearns Chap- 
ter as hostess. 

The Conference closed in the reg- 
ular impressive form. With the re- 
tiring of the Colors, the State Regent 
declared the 60th Annual State Con- 
ference adjourned. This will be re- 
membered for its record attendance, 
its outstanding hospitality, and its 
inspirations for a wider horizon of 
DAR aims.—Mrs. Elliot W. Burbank. 


Who Has Information About 


General Pershing? 


I am writing a biography of Gen. John 
J. Pershing (1860-1948), Commander of 
the AEF in the First World War. I 
would appreciate hearing from anyone 
who has letters, anecdotes, reminiscences, 
or other 


information about General 
DONALD SMYTHE, S. J., 
Georgetown University, 


Washington 7, D. C. 


Subscribe to the 
DAR MAGAZINE 


Monthly Issues Contain Information of 
Importance to all Chapters and Members. 


_ Give Gift Subscriptions for 
Birthdays and Other Occasions. 


a $2 per year 


Make Checks Payable to Treasurer General, 
NSDAR, 1776 D Street, N.W. 
Awards were presented for the scrap- 


Washington 6, D. C. 
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Rockford (Rockford, Ill.) members con- 
tinued a tradition of many years’ standing 
when they extended a welcome to newly 
naturalized citizens this spring. An even- 
ing reception on April 21, starting with 
a speech on American traditions by Frank 
B. Keith, Freedoms Foundation award 
winner, and ending with a delightful pres- 
entation of Scottish dances by our East 
High folk dancers, was enjoyed by both 
members and new citizens. (See picture.) 

The chapter was pleased with the recog- 
nition and space given the event in our 
Sunday newspaper. For many years we 
have given American Flags to the new 
citizens, and our Americanism chairman 
has welcomed them and taken part in 
naturalization ceremonies. Judges and 
Federal examiners have expressed their 
appreciation for our efforts to bring more 
meaning into the ceremony. When unusu- 
ally interesting persons become citizens, 
they appear in televised interviews. 

Our May breakfast this year had as its 
theme the American Indian. Indian hand- 
craft, art objects, Navajo rugs, and litera- 
ture from the American Indian Center in 
Chicago were on display, and newspaper 
publicity pointed up DAR’s program of 
providing professional and _ vocational 
training for Indian youth and adults at 


Bacone College and St. Mary’s High 
School. 
Forty-five children in DAR _ schools 


were “adopted” by Rockford DAR mem- 
bers this year; personal contacts were 
established through letters, pictures, cards, 
and small gifts. Mrs. Carl Lindstedt, our 
DAR School chairman, spearheaded the 
program. 

At the Illinois State Conference in 
March, Rockford Chapter placed second 
in the State in the amount of publicity 
in all publications (first in the Second 
Division), fourth in amount of TV and 
radio time, and third place in amount 
of space in the DAR Magazine. 

Six national awards were won by the 
George Washington JAC’s of Washington 
Junior High, sponsored by Rockford 


Chapter and directed by our own Hazel 
Mortimer, who is also head of the Social 
Studies Department of Washington Junior 


High School. 


Hazel Mortimer, our Junior American 
Citizens chairman, is one of eight Illinois 
teachers singled out for national recog- 
nition by Freedoms Foundation, Valley 
Forge, Pa., for exceptional service in 
furthering the cause of responsiblé citizen- 
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ship, patriotism, and a greater under- 
standing and appreciation of the American 
way of life. Miss Mortimer is the new 
State Chairman of Junior American Citi- 
zens and was a luncheon speaker at the 
State Conference in March. A new series 
in our Rockford Register-Republic, called 
Rockford’s Leading Ladies featured Miss 
Mortimer.—Mrs. Kenneth A. Jensen. 

Pittsburgh (Pittsburgh, Pa.). The Pitts- 
burgh Chapter celebrated both its 70th 
Anniversary and Flag Day on June 17, 
1961, at the LeMont Restaurant in Pitts- 


burgh. The regent, Mrs. Edwin Glenn 
Olds, appointed Mrs. Carl Glock chair- 


man and Mrs. John A. McCann vice 
chairman. Mrs. Ashmead White, President 
General, and Mrs. Joseph Vallery Wright, 
Pennsylvania State Regent, headed the 
list of distinguished guests. 

Mrs. White gave an inspiring talk about 
the three aims of the DAR. The Society 
was founded for historical, patriotic, and 
educational purposes. The historical aim 
is no longer predominant; one, because 
the majority of historical events and sites 
have been honored or marked as have the 
graves of Revolutionary soldiers. Our in- 
terest in the second purpose, patriotism, 
is manifested by the fact that the Daugh- 
ters try to keep our Flag flying in every 
suitable place upon every appropriate 
occasion through publicity, radio, and tele- 
vision. But, Mrs. White stressed, every 
Daughter must realize that patriotic senti- 
ments have to be taught. Our boys and 
girls learn in the home to love their native 
land. No infant is born patriotic, our Pres- 
ident General pointed out. It is the privi- 
lege and solemn duty laid upon every 
member to be sure that her children and 
grandchildren are so indoctrinated that 
their hearts glow with patriotic fervor. 

This brings us, Mrs. White said, to the 
third and by far the most important part 
of the present efforts of the Society—the 
educational aim. Mrs. White mentioned 
that the trend in many instances today 
seems to be to believe “it is more impor- 
tant to be popular than to learn to think!” 
She deplored this present attitude, laying 
the blame on the home, the church, and 
the school. The home she had referred to 
in her statement on patriotism..The church 
she dismissed saying that “in many cases 


the church has sadly failed the youth of | 
this country.” The schools she discussed _ 
more fully. The present custom of com- 
bining history, civics, citizenship, soci- 
ology, economics, and a smattering of 
psychology “in a mishmash called social 
studies” she sharply criticized. American 
History should be competently taught as 
a separate subject. Children should not 
be allowed to choose the subjects they 
wish to take. The ideology which controls 
the youth, controls any nation. Let us 
strive in every possible way to see to it 
that the youth of these United States of 
America learns an ideology that is in- 
formed Americanism. “For Evil to Tri- 
umph, Good Men Need Only Do Noth- 
ing.” 

Braddock Trail (Mount Pleasant, Pa.). 
The motto “What Can Be Done If You 
Try” again showed rewards. This motto 
was adopted when Braddock Trail Chap- 
ter was organized in 1943 by Laura Hay 
Braddock and her sister, Charlotte Hay 
Beard, organizing regent and registrar, 
respectively. On June 9, 1961, the Na- 
tional Society, SAR, awarded each of 
these sisters a beautiful gold medal at a 
dinner meeting at Pleasant Valley Country 
Club. The presentation was made by Dr. 
H. Rierson Decker, Surgeon General, 
NSSAR, in his own words: 

“We present these Medals of Apprecia- 
tion in recognition of the invaluable serv- 
ice rendered to both the Youghiogheny 
and Mount Pleasant Chapters, SAR.” 

These two sisters “tried”, and the re- 
sults are: 

Our outstanding Braddock Trail Chap- 
ter, DAR, 201 members. 

Peggy Shaw Society, CAR, 75 members. — 

Youghiogheny Chapter and Mount 
Pleasant Chapter, SAR, about 225 mem- 
bers or a total of more than 500 mem- © 
bers.—Mabel Newell Andrews. 

Harrisburg (Harrisburg, Pa.). Mr. and 
Mrs. Wilson K. Barnes were guests and = 
speakers at a DAR-SAR George Washing- 
ton’s Birthday dinner given by the Harris- 
burg Chapter, Harrisburg, Pa., at the — 
Civic Club of Harrisburg in February. 3 
Mr. Barnes, a Washington attorney, spoke 
on The Constitution and National De- 
fense, and Mrs. Barnes, the DAR Na- 
tional Chairman of National Defense 
brought greetings. Mrs. Arthur G. Blyler 
regent presided. 


Mrs. Blyler is shown at the left in the 
photograph, with Mrs. Barnes and her 
husband at the right. 4, 
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Other national defense activities during 
the past year included five meetings for 
the study of Communism. The film, 
Operation Abolition, was shown in March. 

The chapter attended Constitution and 
Flag Day luncheons, and Constitution 
Week posters were placed in schools and 
department stores. Radio and television 
spots were shown during July 4, Con- 
stitution Week, and February and a skit 
on Flag Day. Fifty-star flags were sold. 

Other chapter activities included con- 
tributions of candy and clothing to the 
DAR schools, and money was contributed 
to DAR and Indian schools, investment 
trust, library, museum, conservation fund, 
and landscaping. 

Naticnal magazine advertising totaled 
$507.50, placing our chapter on the honor 
roll. 176 genealogical records were copied. 

Our CAR Society enrolled the most new 
members in Pennsylvania—18—with 24 
prospective members. Mrs. Willard Ram- 
say, senior president, won the State Grand- 
mother Award for enrolling 10 grand- 
children under the same ancestor. She 
tied third in the Nation. 

At the Annual Flag Day luncheon on 
June 15, 1961, at the Harrisburg Country 
Club, Miss Ruth McCullough Walzer, 
chairman of the DAR Good Citizens, 
Harrisburg Chapter and a member of the 
State committee, presented a silver charm 
to Judith Laskowski, of the John Harris 
High School, Harrisburg, for winning 
ninth place in the State of Pennsylvania 
in the DAR Good Citizens competitive 
examination based on the United States 
Constitution and its amendments. Barbara 
Jones, of the Susquehanna Township High 


The chapter chairman, Miss Walzer, 
presents awards to Judith and Barbara, 
while Major Oberschier watches with 
interest, in the photograph. 

Honored guests included State Officers, 
regents of nearby chapters, the Good 
Citizens and ftheir mothers (Mrs. Sev 
Laskowski and Mrs. Allen Jones) and the 
speaker, Maj. Ray Oberschier, Executive 
Officer, Indiantown Gap Military Reser- 
vation, who gave a timely and challeng- 
ing speech on the meaning of our Flag. 
The chapter regent presided. 

This year the Harrisburg Chapter also 
participated in two receptions for newly 
naturalized citizens. The presentation of 
six history awards was televised. 

Our very active Junior Committee won 
the “Junior Eleven” and actively sup- 
ported the third annual Central District 
Card Party and Bazaar, raising $330.00 
for Tamassee. 

Delaware City (Delaware, Ohio). Again 
our chapter rated the Gold Honor Roll 
and also placed second in Ohio for 
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percentage increase in membership. A 
large 50-star Flag was presented to the 
chapter meeting place by the ex-regent, 
Mrs. Edward C. Jenkins. 


Our programs developed both national 
and State themes. These included Mrs. 
Charles M. Cummings, State Chairman 


of American Indians; Miss Amanda 
Thomas, Ohio Vice Regent, who spoke 
on Special Legislation; Mrs. Stanley L. 
Houghton, Ohio State Regent, who spoke 
on the history and growth of the National 
Society; and Mrs. Lowell C. Burnelle, a 
past Historian General, who related details 
of her work on the national level. 

The State Convention of the CAR was 
held in Delaware, with our Harrison Trail 
Society, CAR, as the hostess chapter. Mrs. 
Kenneth Welsh, member of our chapter, 
was in charge of arrangements. She is 
the Senior Adviser. 

On June 4, 1961, a dedication service 
was held at Oak Grove Cemetery, Dela- 
ware, Ohio, dedicating a bronze marker 
at the site of grave of Elijah Sackett 
(1751-1837). He assisted in establishing 
American independence as a private in 
the 8th class of a company commanded 
by Capt. Thos. Askey, Cumberland 
County, Pa., Militia, August 14, 1782, 
and also in same company in 1779. This 
service was in charge of Mrs. Walter 
Pabst, regent; Mrs. George Pugh, chap- 
lain; and Mrs. Raymond Hickok, secretary 
and page, who presented the colors. Many 
lineal descendants were present, including 
Margery Jean Sackett Nunn (Mrs. John 
D.) who proved this lineage which was 
accepted by NSDAR July 1960.—Anna 
C. Pabst. 

Lycoming (Williamsport, Pa.). Pictured 
is Mrs. Edna E. Liddle of the Lycoming 
Chapter standing in front of the book- 
cases containing 150 bound volumes of 
genealogical forms, in the Genealogical 
Records Room of Constitution Hall, Wash- 
ington, D. C., during the 1961 Congress. 
The compilation of these records has been 
a national project of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution. 


Mrs. Liddle is chairman of the Lycom- 
ing Chapter’s Genealogical Records Com- 


mittee and with her committee has com- 
pleted 370 forms of the local chapter.— 
Margaret E. Ault. 

Deborah Knapp (Washington, D. C.), 
At its March meeting, Deborah Knapp 
Chapter observered its Sist Anniversary 
at the D.C. DAR Chapter House. Ap- 
preciation was given to the past regents 
of the chapter and also to “one of the 
noble women of the early days of this 
country”, Deborah Knapp Smith, after 
whom the Chapter is named. Deborah 
Kanpp of Roxbury, Conn., was the Revo- 
lutionary ancestor of the founder and 
first regent, Mrs. Mary Davis. 

The regent, Mrs. Glenn H. Breen, 
presided and presented the guests of 
honor—Mrs. Dorothy W. S. Ragan, State 
Vice Regent, and Mrs. Harry J. Geiss, 
State Treasurer. Special tribute was paid 
to the memory of Mrs. Della Grahame 
Smallwood, former State Regent of the 
District of Columbia and chapter regent 
of Deborah Knapp from 1921-27. Her 
grandson, Grahame T. Smallwood, Jr., 
President of the District of Columbia 
Chapter, SAR, was present and gave to 
the chapter a photograph of Mrs. Small- 
wood and several old newspaper clippings 
about the chapter. Lovely piano selections 
were rendered by Mrs. Virginia Ravenel 
while the cast of the skit, Deborah Knapp 
set stage for their presentation. : 

The playlet, Deborah Knapp, written by 
a past historian of the chapter, Mrs. 
Florence H. Barnes, in 1931, was given 
for the first time on the 21st Anniversary 
of the chapter, while Dr. Ella R. Fales 
was regent. In honor of Dr. Fales, the 
skit was presented 30 years later. It re- 
lates an experience in the life of Deborah 


Knapp Smith, whose share in the Ameri- 
can Revolution was the care of the pa- 
roled prisoners of her husband, Capt. 
Amos Smith. The courage and _ ability 
which she showed in this capacity are well 
illustrated in the skit. The improvised 
stage was set as an 18th century living 
room, complete with flax spinning wheel. 
Characters were: Mrs. Leroy Newkirk, 
Deborah Knapp Smith; Mrs. Donald 
Heckard, Capt. Amos Smith; Melissa 
Newkirk, their small daughter; Mrs. Fred 
L. Eberz, a neighbor; Mrs. Charles H. 
Ward, prisoner; Miss Judy Coburn and 
Mrs. H. Mason Welch, Jr., two soldiers. 
The ladies taking men’s parts were color- 
ful and resplendent in uniforms, cockade 
hats, and wigs lent by the Honor Guard 
Co., Battle Group, 3d Infantry, Fort 
Myer, Va. 

Members and guests concluded that the 
program was an excellent way to celebrate 
an anniversary and expressed a desire to 
see more skits that would display the 
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integrity and courage of other Revolution- 
ary ancestors of members of the chapter. 
—Virginia W. Breen. 

Bloomington (Bloomington, Ind.). More 
than 60 members and friends of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
gathered at the old Simpson Chapel Ceme- 
tery on Sunday afternoon, May 28, 1961, 
to pay tribute to John Back, a private in 
the Revolution. 


Left to right are state recording secre- 
tary Mrs. Floyd H. Grigsby, state chaplain 
Mrs. George Baum, national vice president 
general Mrs. John G. Biel, state regent 
Mrs. Alvie T. Wallace, State librarian Mrs. 


Clyde Boyer, southern district director 
Mrs. Garrett Qualkinbush, and local re- 
gent Mrs. Franklin Zeller. Holding the 
flag, CAR members, Rod Clegg and Eva 
Cathleen Burchfield. 


Mrs. G. W. Cogswell gave a short 
sketch of the life of John Back, who was 
born in Virginia and enlisted in the army 
from that State. She reviewed some of his 
experiences in Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
along the Mississippi River as he marched 
northward with others of George Clark’s 
soldiers. He was in the army 2 years 
before he returned to his father’s farm in 
Virginia. John Back lived in Kentucky 
and moved to Monroe County in 1828. 
He died in 1840. 

Two great-great-great granddaughters of 
the Revolutionary soldier—Mrs. J. D. 
Elder of Massachusetts and Mrs. R. M. 
Zacharias of Sea Island, Ga., provided 
flowers for the dedicatory services. 

The ceremony began with an invoca- 
tion by the chapter chaplain, Miss Clara 
Williams. Mrs. Floyd Grigsby led the 
pledge of allegiance. Mrs. Franklin Zeller, 
regent, paid tribute to the founders of 
our Nation and challenged the audience 
to live up to the ideals of its forefathers. 
Mrs. John G. Biel, retiring State Regent 
and present Vice President General, com- 
plimented the chapter for placing the 
marker and stressed the importance of 
placing markers at the graves of all Rev- 
olutionary soldiers. 

The State Regent, Mrs. Alvie T. Wal- 
lace, dedicated the marker, which was 
unveiled by Mrs. Floyd H. Grigsby, State 
Recording Secretary and member of the 
Bloomington Chapter. The State Chap- 
lain, Mrs. George C. Baum, gave the 
benediction. 

Other State officers present were Mrs. 
Garrett Qualkinbush, Southern District 
Director, and Mrs. C. C. Boyd, State 
Librarian. 

Following the dedication, the chapter 
Tegent gave a reception at her home for 
the guests of honor.—Mrs.. Franklin 
Zeller. an 
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Micah Wethern (Brentwood Heights, 
Calif.). Organized November 23, 1923, 
Micah Wethern Chapter retains two of its 
charter members, Mrs. A. X. Wilmot, 
organizing regent, and Mrs. Henry Brush. 
To honor them, the chapter has planted 
two trees in the City of Santa Monica’s 
Douglas Park. The chapter has supported 
many DAR projects. Believing that the 
future of America depends on its youth, 
history medals and _ certificates, Girl 
Homemaker spoons, and a Good Citizens 
pin have been given to students of Venice 
High School and Lincoln Junior High 
School, Santa Monica. The Good Citi- 
zen won first place in the 6th California 
District. The parents of two of the history 
winners were naturalized citizens. Thirteen 
years of back numbers of the DAR 
Magazine were given to a history teacher 
and instructor of a class for aliens. She 
reported that the magazine articles were 
excellent and greatly assisted the students 
in preparing essays. For Constitution 
Week in September, an interesting patriotic 
display was placed in the window of the 
J. C. Penney’s Department Store. It at- 
tracted much interest in passing citizens. 
At Memorial Day civic ceremonies, the 
regent, Mrs. Lawrence Smale, placed a 
spray of red, white, and blue flowers on 
the grave of the Unknown Soldier, in 
memory of those who made the supreme 
sacrifice for our country. Financial aid 
was given to the Indian Center in Holly- 
wood, where assistance is given to Indians 
from reservations so they are adjusted to 
urban life. These are a few of the chap- 
ter’s activities and interests—Jola B. 
Quandt. 

Rebecca Parke (Galesburg, Ill.) ob- 
served its 60th Anniversary at a luncheon 
meeting on June Sth in the Hotel Custer 
ballroom, with Mrs. Albert G. Peters, 
State Regent, as honored guest speaker. 
Mrs. J. Elvin Firth, chapter chaplain, 
gave the invocation. 

Following the Juncheon the regent, Mrs. 
Errol M. Clark, presented guests at the 
speakers’ table, who brought greetings: 
Mrs. Albert G. Peters of Chicago; Mrs. 
Henry C. Warner, Dixon, Honorary State 
Regent and Vice President General from 
Illinois; Mrs. M. F. Griffins, Riverside, 
State Treasurer; and Mrs. Harry A. Shaw, 
Sterling, State Historian. 

Mrs. Clark stated that Rebecca Parke 
has one charter member living, Mrs. N. 
C. Lescher, the daughter of the organiz- 
ing regent, Mrs. Edith Cole Colville, 
Others recognized were Miss Bessie Mabel 
Fuller, a 50-year member; and Mrs. A. 
W. Potter, Mrs. John Moreland, Mrs. 
John Rawles, and Mrs. Isabel Sutor, all 
members for over 40 years. Unable to 
attend were Miss Carrie Carroll, a 60- 
year member; Mrs. S. J. Swanson, a 50- 
year member; and Mrs. L. C. Hazen, Mrs. 
J. E. Troland, Mrs. J. H. Waterman, and 
Mrs. E. H. Shafer, members for more 
than 40 years. 

Mrs. Carlisle F. Smith, First Division 
Director, introduced the regents and rep- 
resentative members from 12 nearby chap- 
ters. Other guests were: Miss Margaret 
Ann Klusmeyer, president of General 


Henry Knox Society, CAR; and an Ameri- 
can Indian girl, Miss Elizabeth White 
Dress, from St. Mary’s School, Spring- 


field, S.D. 

Mrs. Arthur Carrier, program chair- 
man, presented Mrs. Andrew B. Ander- 
son, who sang a group of vocal numbers. 
Mrs. Peters then addressed the assembly 
on the national theme For evil to conquer, 
good men need only do nothing. She 
stated that “Probably the most important 
two-letter word in the English language is 
the word ‘do’ and that our communist 
enemy hopes we will do nothing or even 
do the wrong things, which would be to 
their advantage.” She urged active par- 
ticipation by DAR members in all phases 
of the work of the National Society, for 
through this medium we can effectively 
exert our influence in solving the problems 
of our day and also carry forward the 
high ideals of our forefathers. In con- 
clusion, Mrs. Peters quoted from The 
Psalm of Life by Longfellow, instilling 
within her listeners a desire to “be up and 
doing, with a heart for any fate; still 
achieving, still pursuing, learn to labor 
and to wait.” 

The meeting closed with remarks by 
the regent and prayer by the chaplain. 
Mrs. Edwin W. Morris presided during 
the guest-book registration and Mfrs. 
Leonard Streedain served as general chair- 
man, assisted by Mrs. Guy Smith, Mrs. 
Carter Trumpey,, Mrs. H. B. Behringer, 
Mrs. Earl Gehring, Mrs. L. W. Cramer, 
Mrs. J. E. McGowan, and Mrs. F. R. 


Skipton. A profusion of spring flowers 
added color and charm to this festive 
occasion, 


Among those attending the 60th an- 
niversary event were Mrs. Albert G. 
Peters of Chicago, State Regent (seated 
left) and Mrs. Errol Clark (right), who 
are holding the anniversary scrapbook. 
Looking over their shoulder are (1. to r.) 
Mrs. Harry A. Shaw of Sterling, State 
Historian, Mrs. Henry C. Warner of 
Dixon, Vice President General from Il- 
linois, and Mrs. Leonard Streedain, gen- 
eral chairman.—Mrs. Arthur Carrier. 

William Henshaw (Martinsburg, W. Va.) 
planted a pin-oak tree in War Mem- 
orial Park on April 8, 1961, at its regular 
meeting. Mrs. Felix Schneiderham, Con- 
servation chairman, in charge of the pro- 
gram, told of the origin of Arbor Day and 
why Daughters are concerned with develop- 
ing real pride in our State as part of our 
great heritage. She closed with a poem, 
The Heart of a Tree. Mrs. L. St. Clair 
Allen, chaplain, conducted the dedicatory 
service from the ritual. Mrs. Paul Lingam- 
felter, past regent and a member of the 
Park Board, arranged for the tree and 
turned the first spadeful of earth. The 
photograph shows chapter members plant- 
ing their tree. 
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War Memorial Park is a cooperative 
enterprise; one greatly needed in the 
community. It is one of the community's 
- most outstanding projects of recent years. 
' Each tree planted is in honor of a soldier 


who gave his life for his country. William 

- Henshaw is proud to share in this effort 
and is especially glad for an opportunity 
to further the aims of our National So- 
ciety in this field—Myra O. Gosnell. 

Enoch Crosby (Carmel, N. Y.). On June 
3, 1961, the chapter dedicated the mag- 
nificent bronze statue of the Revolutionary 
_ War heroine, Sybil Ludington, created and 
presented to it by the noted sculptress, 
_ Mrs. Anna Hyatt Huntington. Preceding 
the dedication, a luncheon was served to 
more than 250 DAR and SAR members, 

_ National and State Officers, regents, de- 

gcendants of the heroine, and friends. 
*: The regent, Mrs. William Miller, intro- 
duced the speakers. 
_ Mrs. A. D. Townsend told the story of 
16-year-old Sybil Ludington. On April 26, 
1777, her father Col. Henry Ludington, 
received a call for help. The British were 
- burning Danbury, Conn., only 25 miles 
away. There being no other messenger, 
_ Sybil rode through the night alone on 
thorseback to call out the Volunteer 
Militia. By morning the colonel’s regi- 
ment was on its way. It joined General 
_ Wooster, chasing the Redcoats back to 
- their boats along the Connecticut coast. 
Sybil’s bravery helped to avert the in- 
vasion of Putnam County, where her 
statue now stands. 

Mrs. Herbert Bonhert spoke of the 
outstanding ability of Mrs. Huntington 
as a sculptress and mentioned many of 
her statues throughout the world. 

Other speakers were: The State Regent, 
Mrs. Frank B. Cuff; New York’s Vice 
_ President General, Mrs. Thurman War- 
_ ren; the Ex-Treasurer General, Miss Page 
_ Schwarzwaelder; the State Historian, Mrs. 
Wilbur Elliott; County Judge Frederick 
_ Dickinson; County Historian Rev. Hor- 
_ race Hillery; and Assemblyman Willis H. 
Stephens. All expressed appreciation to 
_ Mrs. Huntington and congratulated the 
chapter. 

In the presence of hundreds of patriotic 
spectators, on the green along the shore 
of the beautiful Lake Glenida, Mrs. Hunt- 
ington unveiled the statue, which stands 
_ 14 feet high on top of a rough fieldstone 
base. 

_ The dedication exercises were opened 
_ with a prayer by the chapter chaplain, 
_ Mrs. Leslie Churchhill. The Flag chair- 
man, Mrs. Richard Michell, led the 
Pledge of Allegiance, which was followed 
by the National Anthem. The regent then 
_ dedicated the statue, and the program 
- ‘was concluded with a prayer by the Rev. 
P. Simpson. 

The regent announced that Mrs. Hunt- 


ington had also given Enoch Crosby 
Chapter a 30-inch bronze replica of the 
Sybil Ludington statue, and arrangements 
have been made for placing it in the 
corridor outside the New York State 
Room in Memorial Continental Hall, 
Washington. Above it will hang a paint- 
ing of Mrs. Huntington at work’ on the 
statue—another gift to the chapter by 
artist Herbert Bonhert. 

—Louise P. Townsend. 

San Vicente (Santa Monica, Calif.). En- 
tertaining and inspiring programs assisted 
in carrying out the educational, historical, 
and patriotic aims of our society. The 
programs included such subjects as The 
World I Saw (by an outstanding world 
traveler and correspondent), Suffrage— 
Our Privilege and Responsibility, Alaska, 
Its Natural Resources, Americana—Tokens 
of Sentiment, Valentines, slides of DAR 
schools, and national defense. 

Founder’s Day was celebrated May 20, 
1961, at a luncheon given by Mrs. For- 
rest W. Kirby, regent, for all members, 
at the Bel Air Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. 
The chapter was organized May 2, 1933, 
with the late Mrs. Frank B. Hillyer as 
organizing regent. The name, San Vicente, 
comes from the Spanish rancho of San 
Vicente, which occupied the site of the 
present city of Santa Monica. 

Mrs. Myra Edwards, the first chaplain, 
and Miss Elizabeth Winslow, the first 
historian, were presented 25-year pins. 


Mrs. Nicholas Cogley, Mrs. Arthur N. 
Royce, and Mrs. Charles C. Palmer were 
also given 25-year pins. Mrs. Frank R. 
Mettlach, State Vice Regent, presented 
the pins and gave a comprehensive report 
on Continental Congress. 


The photograph shows (1. to r.) Miss 
Elizabeth Winslow, Mrs. Cogley, Mrs. 
Arthur N. Royce, Mrs. Charles C. Palmer, 
and Mrs. Forrest W. Kirby, regent. 

An extensive Constitution Week cele- 
bration was directed by Miss Marion 
Randall, chapter historian. It included a 
proclamation by the mayor, presentation 
of the American’s Creed and the Consti- 
tution to four local libraries, and an 
exhibit for a month in the largest depart- 
ment store of historical documents, pic- 
tures, and articles of the Revolutionary 
era, which attracted city-wide interest. 

Mrs. Ruth B. Thomas presented a hand- 
some cup and saucer from the Purtle 
ancestors of the Virginia family to the 
NSDAR Museum. 

A 50-star Flag that had flown over the 
United States Capitol was presented to 
the chapter in honor of Miss Selina Kil- 
lian, a 93-year-young member, a retired 
Army nurse.—Mrs. Forrest W. Kirby. 

Susan Riviere Hetzel (Washington, D.C.) 
celebrated its Golden Anniversary April 
14, 1961, with a luncheon at the Columbia 


Country Club. Organized in 1911, the 
chapter honors Susan Riviere Hetzel (Na- 
tional No. 13). Her greatest achievement 
—in collaboration with her mother— 
was the purchase of the burial site of 
George Washington’s mother, redeemed 
from the auction block. A monument was 
erected and dedicated May 10, 1894, a 
“day of glory.” A special train from our 
National Capitol brought to Fredericks- 
burg, Va., the President of the United 
States, the Chief Justice and Justices of 
the Supreme Court, cabinet members, and 
prominent officials. 

Among our distinguished charter mem- 
bers was Mrs. Harry Lee Rust, Sr., re- 
sponsible for rebuilding Wakefield, George 
Washington’s birthplace. Chapter mem- 
bers worked diligently with her on the 
project. Mrs. Rust affectionately gave us 
the appellation “The Susans”. A world- 
renowned member, Mrs. Larz Anderson, 
Past Librarian General, wife of our am- 
bassador to Belgium, bequeathed her 
stately mansion, known as_ Anderson 
House, to the Society of the Cincinnati, 
and gave beautiful St. Mary’s Chapel to 
the National Cathedral in Washington. 

Mrs. Frederick William Butler, regent, 
presided. Mrs. Butler paid tribute to Mrs. 
Wintemute W. Sloan, for 49 years an 
active member, and Mrs. Inez Sheldon 
Tyler, nationally-known poetess, senior 
member. Past chapter regents seated at 
the head table were: Mesdames Clerk, 
Creyke, Bryant, Withers, Creighton, Sher- 
rill, and Martin, Miss Roach, and Mes- 
dames Brooks, Fay, and Replogle. Mrs. 
William T. Clerk, chaplain, gave the in- 
vocation. The program included reading 
Renewed Glory for Old Glory, by Mrs. 
Charles C. Craver; Tribute to the Susans, 
original verse by Mrs. Robert Clay Sher- 
rill; and a group of songs by Mrs. Clarence 
Fischer. Report of State Conference was 
delivered by Mrs. Harry H. Replogle, 
delegate. 

Distinguished guests included Mrs. Ash- 
mead White, the President General; Mrs, 
John J. Wilson, State Regent; Miss Lillian 
Chenoweth, Honorary Vice President Gen- 
eral; and Mrs. William A. Becker, Mrs. 
James B. Patton, and Miss Gertrude Car- 
roway, Honorary Presidents General, all 
associate members of the chapter. 

Mrs. Henry Van Arsdale, general chair- 
man, and her committee made the lunch- 
eon a memorable occasion. An individual 
birthday cake with a lighted candle was 
provided each of the 200 Daughters in 
attendance. The luncheon concluded with 
all singing Happy Golden Anniversary, 
Dear Susans——Annie Laurie Barnard 
(Mrs. B. Y.) Martin. 

Platte Purchase (Platte City, Mo.). Our 
1960-61 program featured youthful par- 
ticipants in several outstanding programs. 
High school students offered a Mark 
Twain program in which Gayle Pulem, 
as master of ceremonies, presented Carol 
Lee Palmer, Donnie Wade, Sara Lu 
Scholes, R. B. Miller III, Ruth McCaleb, 
and Georgeanne Tatman in delightfully 
humorous numbers. Bess Scholes, Lyla 
June Babcock, and Trudy Glenn acted as 
pages. With two exceptions, the young 
people were children of DAR members. 

Girl Scouts and Brownies of the Platte 
City neighborhood gave original skits, 
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folk dances, and games at the April meet- 


Wiebusch as chairman, planned the event. 


Clough Valley (Terzace Park), Ohio. 


e ing. A group of Brownies participated in Mrs. John E. Herring, present regent, Ohio’s newest addition to the National 
a= the DAR Ritual by leading the Pledge of headed the receiving line, composed of Society, met at the Town Club, Sinton 
nt Allegiance and the National Anthem. the present officers of the chapter. Back- Hotel, Cincinnati, on May 27 for insta- 
= Troop leaders include Mrs. Andrew J. ground music and decorations carried out lation of elective officers. 
of Higgins, Mrs. Lawrence Alexander and the patriotic theme. Henry Downs, for Mrs. Frank L. Westerman is organizing 
‘d Mrs. H. Graham Parker, chapter mem- whom the chapter was named, was a_ regent of the chapter, which received its 
a bers. Mrs. R. B. Miller, Jr., chapter Flag captain of the colonial Militia and won charter December 7, 1960, with an en- 
& chairman, presented a 50-star Flag to each distinction fighting the Cherokee Indians. rollment of 19 members. Mrs. Westerman 
at of the eight troops. Mrs. Miller admon- He was a signer of the famous Mecklen- is active in the National Society as Na- 
* ished the troops, “Be sure to give the burg Declaration of Independence in May, tional Vice Chairman of Marshals and 
d Pledge of Allegiance every time you meet.” 1776. Mrs. Josie Downs Marshall, who National Vice Chairman of Junior Mem- 
of Good Citizenship medals were awarded organized the local chapter, was fifth in bership. 
id to Mary Etta Meyer, Janet Gabbert and line of descent from this patriot. One of Mrs. Leland Douglas, who has served 
Sidney Jo Thomas by Mrs. George Tat- the early chapter projects was a search as vice regent of the chapter since last 
. man, Good Citizenship chairman, a teach- for and rediscovery of the old Indian November, became the new regent of 
“ er in the Leavenworth, Kan., public spring, which had for years been lost Clough Valley. Mrs. Douglas is also 
Be schools. Mrs. Carl Porter, a Platte City under the bank of the Brazos River. president of the trustees of Waldschmidt 
a teacher and National Defense chairman, Chapter members had a park set aside House, a historic shrine maintained by the 
ne awarded National Defense Good Citizen- around it and erected a monument near Ohio Society, DAR. Mrs. Douglas and 
us ship medals to Jerry Christofi, Owens Lee the old suspension bridge, where it still the other new officers of Clough Valley 
d- Hull and Jack Hensley. stands. They also put a monument to Chapter were installed by Mrs. James 
n, Linda Walker’s Historical Essay on mark the place where the first settlers Petree, Columbus, Ohio, a Vice President 
n- The Osage, a Great Supplier, won the stopped in McLennan County at the old General of the National Society and Hon- 
cr essay medal. It was presented by Mrs. McLennan Crossing on the Bosque River. orary State Regent of the Ohio Society. 
am Blake Anderson, Americanism Chairman The chapter has assisted in establishing Within a few months after organizing 
u, and an eighth grade teacher. The essay is scholarships of $5,000 in five State-sup- chapter membership has been increased 
to a part of the class work. The mothers of ported colleges and in three Blue Ridge to twenty-five. 
in. the seven young people were honored Mountain schools; as well as a Loan Fund Among the first activities of the new 
nt, guests. in Baylor University. chapter were the recording of historical 
re, Plans for Constitution Week include a Outstanding women in Waco de- information from old Bibles, tombstones 
an joint luncheon with White Alloe Chapter, scended from pioneer families have served and court house records, and the sponsor- 
- Parkville; Proclamation by the Mayor; as chapter regents. Among them were ‘Ship of an essay contest on historical 
or library display and a Preamble to the the late Mrs. John F. Marshall, Mrs, 4terways. Approximately five thousand 
by Edward Rotan, Mrs. W. C. Harman, Mrs. records have been cataloged. 
Hiegi 18 Con students.—*rances Mary E. Manton, Mrs. T. M. McCullough, Clough Valley Chapter takes its name 
é iggins. Mrs. Bart Moore, Mrs. W. L. Crosthwait from a beautiful area in Anderson Town- 
Henry Downs (Waco, Tex.). Henry ship, Hamilton County, Ohio where set- 
hy Downs Chapter celebrated its 60th An- Mrs. Walter G. Lacy, Mrs. W. S. McCall, tor began making their homes as early 
in: niversary this past chapter year with a Mrs. W. O. Wilkes, Mrs. George K. Mc- ag 1790, and many of the organizing mem- 
to tea at the YWCA. The chapter organiza- Lendon, Mrs. H. R. Potter, Mrs. Peeler pers of the chapter are descendants of 
rs. tion date was December 5, 1901. A special Williams, and Mrs. T. A. Armstrong.— those pioneers of Clough Valley.—Sara 
entertainment committee, with Mrs. A.C. Mrs. John E. Herring. Marie Clote. 
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Burwell Norwood Family Bible Records 
- (copied from Southern Bible Records, 
compiled by Memory Aldridge Lester, vol. 
_ 4, pp. 31, 32, on file in North Carolina 
State Library, Raleigh, N. C.). Sent by 
Mrs. Carter D. Poland, 1021 Christine 
Ave., Anniston, Ala. 
Children of Burwell Norwood and 
Elizabeth Glover Norwood 
Julia Norwood, born Sept. 21, 1811. 
William Norwood, b. Dec. 7, 1812. 
Benjamin G. Norwood, b. Dec. 22, 1813. 
Elizabeth Norwood, b. July 21, 1815. 
James W., born July 21, 1816. 
Burwell G. Norwood, b. Dec. 12, 1818. 
Mary Ann Frances Norwood, b. April 
1820. 
Rebecca G. Norwood, b. Jan. 12, 1822. 
John G. Norwood, b. Jan. 11, 1823. 
Nathaniel Norwood, b. July 17, 1824. 
Letitia Jane Norwood, b. Sept. 16, 1826. 
Henry G. Norwood, b. Feb. 1, 1828. 
Richard Weaver Norwood, b. April 8, 
1830. 

Joseph L. Norwood, b. July 28, 1832. 

Martha Jane Norwood, b. March 30, 
1833. 

Births 

Martha C. White, born March 7, 1833. 

Laura Emma Norwood, b. Sept. 14, 
1855. 

Anna P. Norwood, b. Feb. 4, 1857. 

John Wm. Norwood, b. May 27, 1859. 

Richard W. Norwood, Jr., born Dec. 
22, 1862. 

Ella T. Norwood, b. Feb. 18, 1865. 

Thomas E. Norwood, b. Feb. 13, 1868. 

Susie I. Galey, b. March 12, 1847. 

Marriages 

Richard Weaver Norwood and Martha 
C. White, married Jan. 19, 1854, at home 
of Robert M. White, Moulton, Ala. 

M. B. Rutherford and Ella T. Norwood, 
married Dec. 3, 1886, Moulton, Ala. 

Richard W. Norwood, Jr., and Mollie 
Alexander, mar. 1885. 

Thomas E. Norwood and Minnie V. 
Bracken, married Feb. 22, 1892, at Town 
Creek, Ala. 

Richard W. Norwood, Sr., and Susie 
I. Galey, mar. Sept. 29, 1886. 

Mary Alice Nofwood and Oscar W. 
Sherer, mar. Oct. 14, 1920, at Wheeler, 
Ala. 

Burwell Norwood and Elizabeth Glover, 
married Nov. 10, 1810. 

Anna P. Norwood and Thomas J. Hol- 
land, mar. Nov. 14, 1910. 

Deaths 

Richard Weaver Norwood, d. Jan. 1906. 

Martha W. Norwood, d. July 17, 1885. 

Laura E. Norwood, d. Sept. 25, 1857. 

Anna Norwood Holland, d. May 2, 
1928. 

Richard W. Norwood, Jr., d. Nov. 11, 
1933. 

Mollie Alexander Norwood, d. March 
25, 1945, in Texas. 

Susue Galey Norwood, d. Jan. 17, 1929. 

Minnie Bracken, d. May 22, 1944. 
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ALOGICAL DEPARTMENT 


By Beatrice Kenyon, 


National Chairman, Lineage Research Committee 


Mack Rutherford, d. Dec. 3, 1939. 

Burwell Norwood, d. Nov. 1839, Trin- 
ity, Ala. 

John W. Norwood, d. Sept. 10, 1859. 

Joe Lipscomb, d. Jan. 1, 1886. 

Elizabeth Glover Norwood, d. May, 
1866. 

* 

Records From Two Family Bibles in 
the Possession of Mrs. Albert E. Burling 
(114 South Pembroke Ave., Margate, 
N. J., June, 1961), Absegami Chapter. 

Births 

John Bolton was b. Dec. 17th, 1758. 

Anna Glandon, Oct. 10th, 1756. 

Anna, dau. of John and Anna Bolton, 
Sept. 5, 1797. 

Thomas, son of Alexander and Lear 
Moody, July 4, 1790. 

Arthur, son of John and Anna Bolton, 
Mar. 28, 1801. 

Anna Elizabeth, dau. of Thomas and 
Ann Moody, Dec. 19, 1814. 

John Thomas Moody, Mar. 23, 1816. 

Mary Jane Moody, May 26, 1817. 

William Alexander Moody, May 21, 
1810. 

Rachel Rebecca, dau. of Thomas and 
Ann Moody, Jan. 12, 1821. 

Caroline, dau. of Thomas and Ann 
Moody, Dec. 4, 1822. 

James Arthur Moody, Mar. 4, 1824. 

Eusebius Leonard Moody, Mar. 16, 
1827. 

Joel Evans Moody, Feb. 27, 1829. 

Sarah Catherine Moody, June 16, 1830. 

Jonathan Emery Moody, Dec. 5, 1832. 

Chandelar Walker Moody, Oct. 16, 
1835. 

William Henry Moody, Aug. 12, 1837. 

Job Thomas Moody Brangan, Mar. 8, 
1838. 

One still-born child, July 14, 1840. 

Isaac W. Stathen, was b. June 2, 1798. 

Anna Roberson, b. June 25, 1838. 

Frank Moody, son of James and Eliza 
Moody, was b. July 7, 1852. 

William Kidney, son of William and 
Emma Jane Kidney, was b. in the year of 
our Lord 1805, May 22. 

John Dennis Kidney, son of William 
and Emma Jane Moody, was b. in the 
year of our Lord 1866, Aug. 24. 

Robert Walker Moody, son of Robert 
Thomas and Sarah Moody, was b. in the 
year of our Lord 1868, May 23. 

Elizabeth Dean Moody, dau. of Rob- 
ert Thomas and Sarah Moody was b. in 
the year of our Lord 1869, Aug. 4. 

Vaolia Y. Moody was b. in the year of 
our Lord 1855, Feb. 27. 

Deaths 

John Bolton, d. Feb. 8, 1815. 

Anna Bolton, d. July 14, 1816. 

William Alexander Moody, d. Feb. 13, 
1820. 

Caroline Moody, d. Oct. 5, 1823. 

Joseph Moody, d. Aug. 18, 1827. = 

Joel Moody, d. Mar. 11, 1829. 

Thomas W. Moody, d. July 12, 1838. 
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Ann Jane Moody, d. Feb. 5, 1842. 
Ann Elizabeth Brandon, d. Aug. 12, 
1843. 


Ellon Pink, departed this life Sept. 25, 
in the year of our Lord, 1840. 

Robert Pyle, d. Feb. 11, 1846. 

Mary I. Robeson, d. Mar. 7, 1855. 

Isaac W. Stathen, d. Aug. 30, 1857. 

Chandler W. Moody, d. June 9, 1861. 

Starved to death while a prisoner of 
war at Florence, S. C., on Nov. 26, 1864. 
James Arthur Moody, a Soldier of the 
Rebellion. 

Died on July 31, 1866, Sarah G. 
Lazarus, in the 36th year of her age. 

Israel Lazarus, d. on Dec. the 29 in 
the 49th year of his age, 1867. 

Anne E. Stathen, d. Nov. 4, 1869, aged 
12 years and 2 months. 

William J. Kidney, departed this life 
Nov. the -th, 1874, aged Thirty-four years, 
34. 

Vaolia G. Moody, d. Dec. 23, 1880, in 
the 25th of his age. 

Lewis Difard, d. Aug. 10 (11th crossed 
out), 1843, in the 24th of his age. 

John Pink, d. Feb. 26, 1841, in the 
65 year of his age. 

Matilda Jane Moody, d. Sept. 29, 1892, 
in the 75th year of her age. 

Georgeanna Mawford, dau. of John 
and Matilda Moody, d. June 8, 1894, in 
b. Feb. 6, 184. 

John Thomas Moody, b. Mar. 25, 1816, 
d. Apr. 17, 1895. 

Births 

William Kidney, son of William Kidney 
& Emma Jane Kidney, was b. in the year 
of our Lord May 22, 1865. 

Denis John. Kidney,: son.of William 
Kidney & Emma Jane Kidney, his wife, 
was b. in the year of our Lord Aug. 24, 
1866. 

Alfred Harry McCall, son of John W. 
McCall & Daniel McCall, was b. in the 
year of our Lord Mar. 26, 1874. 

Amelia Harland Moody, dau., of Matilda 
J. and John T. Moody, was b. in the year 
of our Lord Mar. 3, 1852. 

Emma J. Moody, daug. of John T. and 
Matilda J. Moody was b. in the year of 
our Lord Jan. 5, 1848. 

Mary E. Moody, daug., of John T. and 
Matilda J. Moody was b. in the year of 
our Lord Apr. 21, 1839. 

Georgeana Moody, dau., of John T. 
and Milda Moody, was b. in the year of 
our Lord Feb. 6, 1841. 

Robert Thomas Moody was b. Dec. 18, 
1842. 

Mrs. Sarah Moody was b. July 12, 1844. 

Robert Walker Moody was b. May 17, 
1868. 

Elizabeth D. Moody was b. Aug. 4, 
1869. 

Violia Matilda Moody was b. Feb. 13, 
(or 18), 1871. 

Lewis C. Moody was b. Aug. 4, 1873. 

George Westly Moody was b. Dec. 
10, 1876. 

Robert Thomas Moody was b. Jan. 5, 
1882. 

Deaths 

Emma J. Kidney, d. May 6, 1885, 15 
minutes of 6 o'clock, in the 37th year of 
her age. 

Robert Walker Moody, d. Aug. 17. 
Viola Matilda Moody, d. Sept. 29, 1892. 
John Thomas Moody, d. Apr. 17, 1895. 
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Sherard Bible (original owned by Wil- 
liam and Emily Sherard. Present owner, 
Mrs. Hardy Jones, Sr., 902 Cherry St., 
Vicksburg, Miss.). Published by Cornish, 
Lamport & Co., New York. No date given. 

Although the following entries are of a 
later date than we usually publish, so 
many Southern records of this period are 
missing, that it is thought the following 
Bible record may be of interest and value. 


Marriages 
William Sherard to Emily James Lundie, 
July 11, 1854. 
John D. Géilland to Emily James 
Sherard, Mar. 21, 1872. 
Births 


William Sherard was b. Apr. 12, 1828. 
Emily James Lundie was b. Oct. 9, 1838. 
Children 

James Lundie Sherard was b. 2nd Jan., 
1856 (in pencil) 14 past 10 A.M. 

William Crawford Sherard, b. 21st day 
of Dec., 1857. 

Lytleton Kerr Sherard, b. 31st July, 
1860. 

Harry Gilman Sherard, b. July 6, 1862. 

Samuel Garvin Sherard, b. Dec. 14, 
1864. 
Grandchildren of Emily James and Wil- 

liam Sherard 
Children of Harry Sherard 

Jimmie Lundie Sherard was b. July 28, 
1884. 

Marion Quin Sherard was b. Jan. 19, 
1887. 

Elizabeth Sherard, b. 1889. 

John Gilland Sherard, Mar. 17, 1891. 

Emily Broadnax Sherard, July 13, 1893. 

Harry Garvin Sherard, Dec. 12, 1895. 

William Clay Sherard, Jan. 6, 1902. 

Letitia Arthur Sherard, Nov. 17, 1903. 

Children of Will Sherard 

Lundie Sherard, 1901. 

Sidnah Sherard, 1902. 

Evelyn Sherard. 

Elizabeth Sherard. 

William Sherard. 


Child of Garvin Sherard 


Augusta, daughter of Garvin Sherard. 


Deaths 

Lytleton Kerr Sherard, d. 29th day of 
Sept. 1860, aged 1 mo. and 29 days. 

James Lundie Sherard, d. Dec. 19, 1888. 

Samuel Garvin Sherard, d. July 4, 1896. 

Mae Sheppard Sherard, (first) wife of 
H. G. Sherard, d. Jan. 5, 1898. 

William Sherard, d. 17th day of Apr. 
1869, aged 41 years & 6 days. 

John D. Gilland, .d. Apr. 13, 1896. 

Emily J. Gilland, d. Apr. 23, 1912. 

Harry Gilman Sherard, d. Oct. 28, 1944. 

Carrie Belle Kuykendall Sherard, d. 
Dec. 10, 1948. 

Mae Roddy Sherard, d. July 22, 1937, 
age 60. 

William Crawford Sherard, d. Apr. 28, 
1928, age 71. 

On the inside back cover of this Bible 
there is a printed place ‘for a family 
register. Here is recorded the family of 
Mrs. Emily James Lundie. The record is 
written in beautiful script. 

Was b. James Maclin Lundie 3rd Dec. 
1805. Was b. Emily Harriet Brodnax 
20th Sept. 1910. Married James M. Lundie 
and Emily:H. Brodnax 17th Apr. 1827. 

(Emily H. Brodnax married twice after 
her husband’s death to (first) one Lewis 
and then, after his death, to his brother. 
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She and Mf. Lundie left Virginia after 
his stepfather, Col. Jesse Read, could not 
or did repay a loan. They moved across 
the Mississippi River in Louisiana and 
then moved in Vicksburg shortly after and 
survived in a cave during the siege of 
Vicksburg. ) 

Children 

Samuel Alexander Lundie, b. Mar. 11, 
1828, d. Aug. 19, 1829. 

Lucy Holmes Lundie, b. Nov. 9, 1829. 

Susan Maclin Lundie, b. Apr. 3, 1832. 

Margaret Brodnax Lundie, b. Mar. 24, 
1834. 

Emily James Lundie, b. Oct. 9, 1838. 

James Maclin Lundie, b. Jan. 22, 1839, 

(A true copy. Copied October 2, 1960, 
by Mrs. Lawson N. Dick, Vicksburg, 
Miss. ) 

(Continued from August-September) 

Location of Graves of Revolutionary 
Soldiers (copied from the Records of Har- 
old B. Trombley, Graves Registration 
Officer of the New~Hampshire American 
Legion State Department). Contributed 
by Rumford Chapter, Concord, N. H. 

Cheshire County—Gilsum Town 

Adams, David, Regt. Col. Cilley, d. 
Oct. 1, 1844, Centennial Cem.; Barron, 
William, N.H. Militia, d. 1851, Vessel 
Rock Cem.; Bill, David, 6 N.H. Regt., d. 
Nov. 11, 1824, Centennial Cem.; Bill 
Ebenezer, 6 N.H. Regt., d. Feb. 15, 1815, 
Ditto; Bond, David, Regt., Moses Nichols, 
d. Oct. 16, 1786, Ditto; Bond, Stephen, 6 
N.H. Regt., d. Nov. 28, 1815, Ditto; Hay- 
ward, Sylvanus, 6 N.H. Regt., d. Oct. 1, 
1817, Ditto; Hurd, Justus, 6 N.H. Regt., 
d. Mar. 31, 1804, Vessel Rock Cem.; Kil- 
burn, Ebenezer, 6 N.H. Regt., d. Aug. 4, 
1810, Ditto; Smith, Samuel, 6 N.H. Regt., 
d. Jan. 8, 1853, Centennial Cem.; Tubbs, 
G. W., Co. B, 12 N.Y. Militia, Town 
Cem. 

Hinsdale Town 

Allen, David, Co. Samuel Paine, d. Oct. 
26, 1828, Hinsdale Farm Cem.; Banks, 
John, Mass. Service, d. Aug. 22, 1825, 
North Cem.; Cooper, Aaron, Regt., Col. 
Ashley, d. Apr. 17, 1805, Hinsdale Farm 
Cem.; Cooper, Elijah, N.H. Continentai 
Line, d. Apr. 16, 1833, Hinsdale Farm, 
Ditto; Dickinson, Joel, Conn. Cont. Line, 
d. Feb. 25, 1837, North Cem.; Ellis, Ben- 
jamin, Co. Wm. Humphrey, d. Noy. 29, 
1831, Hinsdale Farm Cem.; Evans, John, 
Co. Samuel Ashley, d. Feb. 25, 1781, 
Northfield Rd. Cem.; Sanger, Nathaniel, 
Regt. Samuel Ashley, d. Dec. 28, 1826, 
Hinsdale Farm Cem.; Shattuck, Daniel, 
Regt. Col. Ashley, d. Sept. 4, 1808, Ditto; 
Stone, Benjamin, Co. William Humphrey, 
d. 1843, North Cem. 

Jaffrey Town 

Adams, Isaac, Co. Capt. 
Feb. 17, 1839, Phillips Cem.; Adams, 
Samuel, N.H. Militia, d. Feb. 21, 1813, 
Old Cem.; Adams, Thomas A., Co. Fran- 
cis Town, d. Oct. 11, 1820, Ditto; Ains- 
worth, Rev. Laban, McKinstry’s Corps, 
d. Mar. 17, 1858, Ditto; Bacon, Oliver, 
Co. Nathan Hale, d. Mar. 25, 1835, Ditto; 
Baldwin, Jacob, N.H. Militia, d. Oct. 13, 
1844, Ditto; Bailey, Isaac, Co. George 
Kimball, d. June 7, 1812, Ditto; Bailey, 
Isaac, Jr., Ditto; Brigham, Roger, Mass. 
Train Band., d. Nov. 18, 1837, Ditto; 


Belcher, d. 


Briant, John, Co. Francis Towne, d. Mar. 


4, 1800, Ditto; Burpee, 
Thomas Gates, d. Nov. 11, 
Buss, Samuel, Co. John Joslin, d. Nov. | 
24, 1836, Ditto; Chadwick, David, Co. 
Peter Poor, d. Dec. 30, 1817, Ditto; Cros- 
by, Alpheus, Ditto; Cutter, James, Ditto; 
Cutter, Joseph, Ditto; Davidson, 
Ditto; Davidson, Thomas, Ditto; Dodge, 
Job, Jewett’s Minutemen, d. Dec. 18, 


Moses, Co. 


1814, Ditto; Dutton, Thomas, Co. Abijah 
1838, Ditto; Emery, hs 


Wyman, d. Dec. 31, 
Daniel, Co. Abijah Smith, d. Mar. 5, 1826, 
Ditto; Emery, Samuel, Ditto; Emery, Wil- _ 
liam, Ditto; Fisk, Thomas, Co. William _ 
Thurlo, d. Mar. 15, 1818, Ditto; Frost, 
Benjamin, Co. William Thurlo, d. Apr. _ 
12, 1819, Ditto; Gilmore, John, Co. Roger | 
Gilmore, d. Apr. 8, 1813, Ditto; Gilmore, 
Roger, Co. Capt. Jaffrey, d. Nov. 15, 1807, 


Ditto; Gould, Oliver, Co. Solomon Stone, © : 


d. Dec. 19, 1792, Small Pox Cem.; Gow- © 
ing, James, Co. Nathaniel Bancroft, d. 
June 6, 1805, Old Cem.; Harkness, Robert, 
Co. Edmund Briant, d. Jan. 16, 1807, 
Ditto; Hathorn, Ebenezer, Ditto; Hay- 
wood,, Benjamin, Co. John Ford, d. Feb. 
1, 1829, Ditto; Horton, Joseph, Co. — 
Ezekiel Knowlton, d. May 13, 1841, Ditto; 
Hunt, 
Co. Capt. Pollard, d. June 19, 1844, Ditto; — 
Jaquith, Samuel, Ditto; 
Mass. Militia, d. Mar. 11, 
Kimball, Joseph, Co. George Webb, d. 
Oct. 13, 1813, Ditto; Lacy, David, Co. 
Oliver Titcomb, d. Feb. 17, 1827, Ditto; 


1872, Ditto; 


Lawrence, Benjamin, Co. John Minot, d. 


June 9, 1824, Ditto; Marshall, William, _ 
Co. Jonathan Brown, d. Apr. 5, 1828, | 
Phillips Cem.; Matthews, John, d. June 
22, 1822, 
Mass. Minutemen, d. May 4, 1803, Ditto; — 
Maynard, P., Ditto; Mower, Thomas, Ditto; 
Parker, Abel, Co. John Nutting, d. May 2, 
1831, Ditto; Parker, Asa, Co. Josiah Brown, 
d. Apr. 13, 1838, Conant Cem.; Patrick, 
Samuel, d. Jan. 10, 1833, Old Cem.; 
Perkins, Joseph, Jones Minutemen, d.— 
Jan. 28, 1821, Phillips Cem.; Pierce, 
Jacob, Co. Philip Thomas, d. Aug. 9, 
1826, Old Cem.; Pope, William, Co. 
Joseph Bellows, d. Nov. 16, 
Powers, Paul, Regt. Moses Nichols, d. 
Dec. 6, 1797, Ditto; Prescott, Benjamin, 
d. Mar. 7, 1839, Conant Cem.; Prescott, 
Oliver, Regt. Wm. Prescott, d. July 17, 
1809, Old Cem.; Proctor, Oliver, Hosley’s — 
Minutemen, d. June 17, 
nam, John, Co. Rufus Lincoln, d. Sept. 1, 
1840, Phillips Cem.; Ripley, Laban, Co. | 
Elisha Jackson, d. Mar. 31, 1840, Old — 


Cem.; Robbins, Joseph, Co. William War- 


ren, d. June 22, 1842, 
David, Ditto; Sawyer, 
Spaulding, Phineas, 
ley, Jonathan, Ditto; Stevens, James, — 
Co. Benjamin Farnum, d. Mar. 31, | 
1834, Old Cem.; Stevens, William, Co. — 
Josiah Stearns, d. Sept. 27, 1828, Ditto; 
Stickney, Moses, Jr., Ditto; Snow, Samuel, 
Co. Thomas Pritchard, d. 1807, Ditto; 
Stratton, David R., Co. David Bent, d. 
Mar. 8, 1837, Ditto; Stuart, Joseph, Co. 
John Joslin, d. May 5, 1811, Ditto; Thorn- 
dike, Joseph, Ditto; Thorndike, Luke, 
Ditto; Turner, William, Ditto; Underwood, 
Jereme, Co. Benj. Spaulding, d. Oct. 27, 
1827, Ditto; Weatherbee, Abel, Ditto; 
Wheelock, Ithamer, Co. Capt. Farwell, d. 
Feb. 11, 1850, Ditto; Wilder, Abel, Regt. 


Ditto; Sawtelle, 
Rufus, Ditto; 


1826, Ditto; 


John, 


Nathan, Ditto; Jaquith, Ebenezer, 


Joslin, Samuel, 


Old Cem.; Maynard, Lemuel, — 


1820, Ditto; 


1809, Ditto; Put- _ 


Phillips, Cem.; Stan- _ 
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Ephraim Doolittle, d. Nov. 1, 1792, Small 
Pox Cem.; Witt, Zacceus, Old Cem.; Win- 
ship, Abel, Ditto; Worcester, William R., 
Phillips Cem.; Wright, Francis, Ditto; 
Wright, John, Ditto. 
Keene Town 

Balch, Thomas, Regt. Samuel Ashley, 
d. Mar. 15, 1824, Hurricane Cem.; Bas- 
sett, Samuel, d. Mar. 8, 1834, Old Cem.; 
Blake, Ariel, Co. David Howlett, d. Oct. 
9, 1827, Bradford St. Cem.; Clark, Simeon, 
Regt. Col. Ashley, d. Dec. 8, 1793, 2nd 
- Yard Cem.; Cooke, Noah, Old Cem.; 
Dodge, Ebenezer, Co. Nathaniel Healey, 

d. May 11, 1828, Woodland Cem.; 
- Dwinell, Benjamin, d. July 29, 1805, 
North End Cem.; Dwinell, Thomas, Co. 
David Howlett, d. Apr. 14, 1838, Ash 


ae Swamp Cem.; Ellis, Henry, Co. William 


- Humphrey, d. Aug. 3, 1838, North End 
Cem.; Goodnow, William, d. Mar. 22, 
1809, Ditto; Hall, Aaron, Old Cem.; 
Heaton, Samuel, d. 1830, Ditto; Houghton, 
John, d. Aug. 14, 1818, North End Cem.; 
Leonard, John, d. Aug. 27, 1829, Old 
Cem.; Perry, Elias, Mass. Continental 
Line, d. Jan. 3, 1852, North End Cem.; 
- Pond, Jonathan, N.H., d. Mar. 5, 1817, 
Ditto; Richardson, Josiah, d. Feb. 25, 
1820, Old Cem.; Stiles, Jeremiah, d. Dec. 
6, 1800, Ditto; Towns, Nehemiah, d. 1820. 
_ Ditto; Ware, Asa, d. June 6, 1831, West 
- Keene Cem.; Wilson, David, d. Dec. 5, 
1818, Old Cem.; Woods, William, d. 
Mar. 23, 1818, Ditto; Wyman, Isaac, d. 
Apr. 8, 1835, West Keene Cem. 
Marlboro Town 
Atwell, Richard, Hale’s N.H. Militia, 
- Center Cem.; Baker, Jonadad, Regt. 
- Josiah Whitney, Ditto; Barker, Francis, 
_ Ditto; Bemis, James, Co. Capt. Mullins, 
d. 1832, North Cem.; Collins, Daniel, 
_Reed’s N.H. Militia, Center Cem.; Collins, 
William, Co. Thomas Fish, North Cem.; 
Converse, Robert, Co. James Lewis, Cen- 
- ter Cem.; Emerson, Caleb, Co. Hezekiah 
_ Hutchins, d. Apr. 15, 1811, Ditto; Emer- 


son, Daniel, North Cem.; Farrar, Josiah, 
Co. Joseph Smith, d. Nov. 24, 1808, Cen- 


ter Cem.; Fitch, Paul, Heald’s N.H. 
_ Militia, Ditto; Flood, James, Co. James 
- Lewis, d. 1790, Ditto; Frost, Benjamin, 
Ditto; Goodnough, Benjamin, Hale’s N.H. 
Militia, Ditto; Harvey, Kimber, Regt. Col. 
- Scammell. d. Feb. 1, 1828, Estey Cem.; 
Harvey, Timothy, Regt. Col. Ashley, d. 
Dec. 15, 1822, South Cem.; Hastings, 
Thaddeus, Hale’s N.H. Militia, Center 


 Cem.; Hemenway, Ebenezer, Co. Micah 


_ Gleason, d. Oct. 27, 1837, North Cem.; 
_ Hemenway, Elias, Ditto; Hunt, Caleb, 
Center Cem.; Hunt, Henry, Spaulding’s 
N.H. Militia, Ditto; Joslin, John, Co. 
_ William Warner, d. Dec. 22, 1836, Ditto; 
_ Lewis, John, Co. James Lewis, d. Feb. 21, 
1793, North Cem.; McAllister, Isaac, 

_ Ditto; Newton, Elnathan, Hale’s N.H. 
Militia, Center Cem.; Porter, Asa, N.H. 
Militia, Ditto; Porter, Joel, Regt. Col. 
Prescott, Ditto; Robert, Richard, d. 1801, 
Ditto; Rogers, John, Co. James Lewis, d. 
1827, Ditto; Rogers, Timothy, Co. Philip 
Thomas, Ditto; Riggs, Thomas, Hale’s 
N.H. Militia, Ditto; Smith, Abner, North 
- Cem.; Stone, John, Co. Isaac Frye, d. 
1849, Center Cem.; Stone, Shuebel, Con- 
- tinental Army, d. June 21, 1823, Ditto; 
_ Tayntor, Jedidiah, Co. James Lewis, d. 
_ 1817, Ditto; Temple, Ebenezer, Co. Capt. 
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Gleason; Tenney, William, Co. James 
Lewis, d. 1823, Center Cem.; Thatcher, 
Benjamin, South Cem.; Tozer, John, Capt. 
Lewis, North Cem.; Tozer, Richard, Co. 
James Lewis, Center Cem.; Tucker, 
Abijah, Co. James Lewis, d. 1828, Ditto; 
Tucker, Moses, Co. Jonathan Whitcomb, 
Ditto; Wheeler, David, Co. James *Lewis, 
d. 1813, Ditto; White, Enoch, Co. 
Hezekiah Whitney, Ditto; Wilkinson, 
David, South Cem.; Willard, Aaron, Mass. 
Continental Line, d. Feb. 9, 1843, Center 
Cem.; Willard, Chaplain Elder, North 
Cem.; Woodward, Jacob, 8 Mass. Militia, 
Center Cem.; Worsley, Robert, Co. Ben- 
jamin Mack, d. 1827, Ditto; Wright, 
Oliver, Co. James Lewis, Ditto. 
(To be continued) 
Queries 

Milton—Davis—Wanted ances., parents, 
dates, and places of William Milton, d. 
1829 Phelps, Ontario Co., N.Y., and wife. 
Frances Brown Davis, mar. Apr. 10, 1795, 
Frederick Co., Md., also any Rev. service. 
—Mrs. C. L. Milton, 1915 Rosario St., 
Laredo, Tex. 

Melugin—Malugen—Mallugin-McLugin— 
Who were parents, bros., desc., of John 
Mallugin, b. Chester, Pa., 1754, fought at 
Guilford Courthouse, N.C., d. Perry Co., 
Tenn. Also parents of Joseph B. Melugin, 
b. Tenn., 1818. Any other Melugin data. 
Mrs. Irvin O’Bryant, 5005 38th St., N.W., 
Washington 16, D.C. 

Smith—Harville—Inf. wanted as_ to 
ances., desc., parents, dates, and places of 
Erastus Smith and wife. Lucinda Harville 
Smith, who d. supposedly of an Indian 
attack just out of Denver, Colo., in 1864. 
Erastus d. Jan. 1864, Lucinda found by 
rescue party; lived until June or July 
1864.—Martha V. Harris, 102 So. Pome- 
roy, Mesa, Ariz. 

Deremer—Gardner-Van Nest-Smith— 
William Gardner, Jr., of Hunterdon and 
Warren Cos., N.J., mar. Elizabeth (who?) 
1798. Was she dau. of John and Sophia 
Van Nest? (She mar. 2nd Rea.) Gardner 
ch. Moses, George, Sophia. Moses mar. 
1820 Mary, dau. of John Smith and Ann 
Deremer (mar. 1800). Want inf. on this 
Deremer and Smith. George mar. Sarah 
(who?) lived Siddonsburg, Pa. Need proof 
Wm. Gardner, Jr., was son of Wm. 
Gardner, Sr., and Catherine of W. Jersey. 
Need Rev. proof on any of above.—Mrs. 
Thomas B. Gorman, Jr., 4 Willow Ave., 
N. Plainfield, N.J. 

Isbell—Dillard—Want parents, dates, 
places, and other inf. of William Isbell 
and wfe., Ann Dillard, mar. abt. 1756, 
lived Goochland Co., Va. Had _ issue, 
Christopher, Henry, Thomas, Benjamin, 
Zachariah. Sarah (Salley), and Mary. In 
1782 Sally mar. Daniel Sladon (Slayden- 
Slayton), lived Wilkes Co., Ga., where 
both died. Want corres. anyone with inf. 
on these families——Mrs. Paralee Parrish, 
1928 San Antonio St., Austin 5, Tex. 

George Tavern of Alexandria, Va.— 
Wanted documented data before 1785 
related to the George Tavern of Alexan- 
dria, Va.; this bldg., is mentioned in the 
will of William Ramsay (Lord Mayor of 
Alexandria), 1785. He also advertises it in 
the Maryland Gazette (Annapolis), in 
1760, 1763, 1764. References in diaries, 
letters, or press are of interest, particularly 
indications of tavern keeper’s names, cus- 


tomers, or the nature of the structure, 
Items will be paid for according to their 
importance, as well as the defrayal of 
photostat costs——Mrs. E. K. Van Swear- 
ingen, 208 N. Royal St., Alexandria, Va. 

Hughes—Dean-Scrieggs—Gray — W ant 
ances., parents, dates, and places of Reu- 
ben and Mary Dean Hughes, parents of 
Isaac Newton Hughes, b. Mercer Co., Ky., 
Aug. 13, 1807. Came to Henry Co., Mo., 
1832. Also of wfe. Elizabeth, J. N. Gray 
Hughes, b. Christian Co., Ky., June 30, 
1811, dau. of Joseph Gray, b. 1777 Din- 
widdie Co., Va. and Matilda Scrieggs 
Gray, b. abt. 1782 Buckingham Co., Va. 
—Mrs. W. C. Boney, Windsor, Mo. 

Goodman-Burnley-Terrell—Want _par- 
ents of Nancy Goodman, b. 1777, prob- 
ably Hanover Co:, Va., mar. Oct. 31, 
1806, in Louisa Co., Va., to Henry Mills 
Burnley, b. ca 1780 at Louisa Court House, 
Va., and d. after 1816. Her mother be- 
lieved to have been A. Terrell.—Mrs. J. 
H. Wilson, The Parkmont, Apt. 5, 2910 
Rivermont Ave., Lynchburg, Va. 

VanNostran—Of New York State: Want 
parents, dates, and places of both John 
VanNostran and wfe. Elizabeth. Their son 
Frederick b. Dec. 26, 1796. Where in 
N.Y. was he baptized? Frederick came to 
Ohio approx. 1816. Other ch. could have 
been John, Abraham, Jonah, and others. 
—nMrs. Mary V. Green, 220 3rd St., N.W., 
New Philadelphia, Ohio. 

Grubb-Knorpp—Cubbinson—Want par- 
ents, dates of (a) Joel Grubb, b. 1819, d. 
Oct. 2, 1889, mar. ist Sarah Payne. (b) 
Wm. Knorpp, from Germany 1814, mar. 
Mary Smith, ch. John, Marah, Henry, 
Mary, Caroline, Betty, Conrod. (c) James 
Cubbinson, mar. Lydia, had sons, John, 
James, born Gurnsey Co., Ohio 1834- 
1840.—Mrs. Kenneth Knorpp, R 1, Dia- 
mond, Mo. 

Spurrier—Leek—Wanted parents, ances., 
children, dates, and places of Thomas 
Spurrier, Sr. (who took oath of fidelity 
Feb. 28, 1778), and Thomas Spurrier, Jr. 
(who took oath Mar. 12, 1778), Anne 
Arundel Co., Md., also par. and ch. of 
Avis Leek, b. Apr. 23, 1741—Leora S. 
Longaker, 924 36th St., N.E., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 

Drake—Taylor-Scott—Wanted parents, 
dates, places, and wfe. of George W. 
Drake of Steubenville, Ohio, father of Geo. 
W., Jr., b. Aug. 17, 1826. Also of James 
Taylor, d. Oct. 26, 1895, aged 46 in Mt. 
Pleasant, Ohio. Also of Neuma Scott of 
Herkemer Co., N.Y., father of Saphronia, 
b. Jan. 4, 1813.—Mrs. Edger L. Ernst, 
206 Ohio St., Corpus Christi, Tex. 

Duke—Mallory—Parker—Marsh — Wanted 
names, Rev. service, dates of parents, and 
gr. parents of Cosby Duke, b. 1783, and 
wfe. Elizabeth Mallory, b. 1790 of Va. 
Need Rev. service and inf. on Kader 
(Keder—Cader-Kadah) Parker b. 1750, 
father of Hardy, mar. Ann Weeks, b. 
1750. Also link John Marsh (The Pio- 
neer), b. 1798, Mass., with Aaron Marsh 
and his son Thomas, b. 1792, mar. Sarah 
McLaren of Va. Aaron’s wfe. was Mary.— 
Mrs. Charles D. Parker, 10 Stuyvesant 
Rd., Asheville, N.C. 

Goode-Lee—Wanted inf. of parents, 
ances., dates and places of Susanah Lee, 
b. Dec. 3, 1810 Tenn., mar. Allen Goode, 
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“A Star 

One of the most interesting projects of 
a JAC club reported to us was that of the 
George Washington JAC Club, Rockford, 
Ill., of which Miss Hazel M. Mortimer is 
Director. The club “adopted” a cargo ship, 
the S.S. Robin Locksley, of the American 
Merchant Marine, owned by Moore Mc- 
‘Cormack Lines, Inc. A portion of Miss 
Mortimer’s report on this project is quoted: 

Imagine the excitement when JAC mem- 
bers were asked if they would like to adopt 
a cargo carrier. To have a captain of a real 


American Merchant Marine ship to answer 
questions is a once-in-a-lifetime Webster, 


The ship’s master, Capt. Glen D. Webster, 


not only wrote letters regularly but sent 
travel 


folders from Africa, 
‘Christmas menu for each, individual maps 


showing the route, and a picture of him- 
self and of the ship. The club received a 
deck plan of the ship, a cargo stowage 
: plan, a list of all merchandise shipped on 


outbound voyage No. 16, and a list of 


_ cargo on the inbound or homeward voyage. 
_A scrapbook of letters and a file of other 


material 


accumulated. Imagination in 


- wording questions and requesting booklets 


paid rich rewards in information. A track- 
ng chart told the JAC’s where the S. S. 
Robin Locksley was on any given date. 

_ The materials received (described above) 


were placed in the JAC glass-wall window 
case, which was usually the center of a 


crowd of students. A picture of this case 


_ will be in our JAC Exhibit at the next 
-DAR Congress. Be sure to see it. 


Also quoted is a letter from Raymond 


_B. Crowson, 2nd Officer of the S. S. Robin 


_ Locksley dated March 12, 1961: 


The Captain has asked me to answer 


some of the questions you have sent us, 


ship. * * * I am the 2nd Officer * * * and 
as. such my duties make me responsible 
for the navigation and navigational equip- 


_ ‘ment aboard the ship. * * * 


While the vessel is in New York, its 
home port, the Master is informed by the 
office of the ship’s owners where he will 
call on the next voyage. He then confers 
with me and decides on the route that the 
ship will take to these ports of foreign call. 


I then lay out the desired route on our 


charts. We have a total of 65 stars for 


navigational purposes all over the globe, 


_ plus the Sun, Moon, and the planets of 


- Venus, Jupiter, and Saturn. * * * 


It was this reference to the stars for 
navigation that gave Miss Mortimer the 
title, A Star to Steer by. She suggests that 


_ we take a lesson from the cargo ships and 
_ “chart a course” for the year’s JAC work 


well in advance; set our goals high, and 


use a star to steer by. 


If your JAC club would like to par- 
ticipate in this patriotic educational and 


exciting adventure, write to Peter Moreno, 


By Mary Glenn Newell 


Vice ne in Charge of Publicity 


Propeller Club, 17 Battery Place, New 
York 4, N. Y. It takes some time to ar- 
range for adoption of a ship. It is now 
November—if you make a request before 
January it will probably be April or May 
before a ship is assigned to you. That does 
not leave much time before schools close. 
As ninth grade club members will go on 
to high school in the fall, we suggest that 
you start this project with an eighth grade 
club, so that it may continue in September 
as a ninth grade club. While you are wait- 


The Tomb of the Unknowns, 
November 11, 1961* 


the ship’s 


They have fought their battles in 
knightly wise 

And have laid them down where the 
world may see— 

Before them, the town of Washing- 
ton, 

Behind them the stately House of 
Lee. 


Did one of them come from a way- 
side farm? 

From a city home on the traffic stem? 

From a life of haste? From a life of 
waste? 

Now the past and the future are one 
to them. 


They will rest at peace while the 
ages pass 

And the sentry salutes on his day- 
long beat 

For a legion of heroes guards their 
rest 

Where the wild birds 
pinions fleet. 


circle on 


Before them, the town of Washing- 
ton, 

Behind them, the pillared House of 
Lee. 

There the dear loved sons of a Na- 
tion sleep, 

Youth made immortal, entombed, yet 
free! 


* The Tomb of the Unknown Soldier of World 
War I was dedicated 40 years ago, on Novem- 
ber 11, 1921. Unknown Soldiers of World War 
II and the Korean War were entombed on May 
30, 1958. 


ing for a ship to adopt, it will be time 
well spent to have your club studies of the 
American Merchant Marine and the part it 


plays in our National Defense. 


Another Florida Area Heard 
From 


Mrs. Scott Wickham, JAC chairman, 
William P. Duval Chapter, Winter Park, 
Fla., writes, “We are very proud of our 
JAC clubs.” Last year the chapter organ- 
ized 16 clubs in four elementary schools, 
all in the third grade, with a total mem- 
bership of 480. This school year the chap- 
ter is continuing its clubs in the fourth 
grades, in addition to the third grades—a 
total of 32 clubs with approximately 900 
members. It is hoped ‘to continue organiz- 
ing a grade each year through the sixth 
grade. Last year the committee kept close 
contact with the clubs and furnished them 
with materials. Funds were raised through 
private donations and benefits. Each school 
was presented with five historical books 
on the American Revolution and Our 
Heritage for their libraries. For Flag Day, 
June 14, the children wrote essays on The 
Flag. Wilson McGee, editorial director of 
the Orlando newspapers, was most in- 
terested. He selected several of the essays 
and published them on Flag Day just as 
the children had written them. Following 
is his editorial under the caption, The 
Children Tell Us. 

Today is Flag Day, the Anniversary of 
our Star Spangled Banner. 

To capture the meaning of this day we 
forego the usual editorial, trite, patrioti- 
cally bombastic, and tired. 

We give you instead excerpts from es- 
says of 8-year-old students of Killarney 
School. They are members of Junior 
American Citizens Clubs sponsored by 
William P. Duval Chapter, DAR, Mrs. 
James Keezel, regent. 

DAR members, Mrs. J. Edwin Draper, 
Mrs. Scott Wickham, Mrs. R. C. Schnurr, 
and Mrs. James O. Price, Jr., worked with 
teachers among 400 third graders at 
Killarney, Larchmont, Brookshire, and 
Park Avenue Schools, to bring them some 
knowledge of the underlying principles of 
our Government, of American sentiment, 
and citizenship. 

These are some of the results. If you 
find the spelling bad, remember it is not 
the way the letters are put together that is 
important. What is important is what the 
Flag means to them. You can learn a lot. 

Then followed 15 essays, each with a 
separate caption, 1 am Proud, My Heart 
Tingles, Rise—and Salute, etc. etc. For 
lack of space we can give only one here, 
the first, 7 am Proud, by Sandra Martin: 

During the war of 1812 Francis Scott 
Key stood watching the bullets fly. Our 
Flag was standing on a pole waving brave- 
ly through the air after seeing a fierce 
battle Francis Scott Key turned and took 
a good look at our Flag, got a pencil and 
paper and wrote The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner. After the war our Flag, tattered and 
torn, was stil} standing, which meant that 
America was brave and strong. Our Flag 
represents freedom and happiness for 
everyone. I will try to be loyal to our Flag. 
I am proud of our Flag. It means our 
country. 
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NE SECTOR of the most elab- 
orate defense system ever 


designed by man is 20 miles 
from Phoenix, Ariz., at the Luke 
Air Force Base and is known as 
Phoenix Air Defense Sector. 

Sectors are named after the largest 
city in their area of responsibility. 
The Phoenix ADS is responsible for 
the air defense of approximately 
200,000 square miles, which includes 
all of Arizona and parts of Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Nevada, New 
Mexico, and Utah. 

This project is of such importance 
to the community that Mrs. B. R. 
Van Buskirk, chairman of the Na- 
tional Defense Committee of Mari- 
copa Chapter, arranged with the 
Commander of Phoenix ADS, Col. 
John L. Locke, for a program on this 
subject, to be given at our annual 
guest meeting on the evening of Jan- 
uary 12. 

Several days before the meeting, 
Mrs. Jiles W. Haney, regent, and 
members of the National Defense 
Committee, together with the high 
school members of the CAR, under 
the leadership of Mrs. Perry Chisum, 
journeyed to Luke Air Force Base to 
take a first-hand look at the Phoenix 
Air Defense Sector. We were met at 
the guarded gate by Lt. Leland 
Martin and were guided through the 
installation. Lt. Martin has assisted 
with the writing of this story and re- 
leased it for publication. 

At the end of this year 21 Air De- 
fense Sectors will be operating 
around the United States. This proj- 
ect is known as SAGE which means 
Semi Automatic Ground Environ- 
ment. Men make the final decisions; 
thus it is semiautomatic. Weapons are 
launched and directed from ground 
control systems, hence ground en- 
vironment. When SAGE is com- 
pleted it will be able to identify every 
plane flight, numbering in the thou- 
sands, that traverses the Six State 
Sector. 

SAGE is established in a concrete 
“blockhouse” with walls 18 inches 
thick and the computer system covers 
30,000 square feet. It is three stories 
high and has a low silhouette look. It 
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ADEQUATE NATIONAL DEFENSE 


_ Qur Air Defenses for Freedom 


By Mrs. Elmer Doriot 


Maricopa Chapter, Phoenix Arizona 


is filled with tubes, radar scopes, tele- 
phonic wires, computers, and thou- 
sands of magic electronic gadgets. 
The building has only three tiny win- 
dows, on the south side. Two are in 
the doors; one is in the elevator. It is 
completely soundproof and insulated. 
Three giant 400-ton-capacity air-con- 
ditioning units are in operation all 
the time to cool the computer’s 58,- 
000 vacuum tubes and to keep the 
temperature at a constant 61°. These 
units are large enough to cool 400 
average-size Arizona homes. The 
telephone system is large enough to 
supply the needs of a community of 
15,000 persons for the dial system 
and 40,000 for toll calls. The power 
plant supplies its own needs, and a 
stand-by plant is always ready to take 
over. For every electronic tube and 
every piece of equipment a counter- 
part is ready in case of a breakdown. 

The heart of the SAGE System is 
the FSQ—7 Computer, which fills an 
entire floor. It has 58,000 vacuum 
tubes and hundreds of miles of in- 
ternal wiring. It does everything. How 
does it work? It draws information 
from the following sources: 


1. Prime radars—190 in this country and 
Canada. 


. Gap-filler radars—200 in number. 
. Radar planes off east and west coasts. 


Texas tower radar—2 of these. 

. Fighter squadrons. 

Bomarc squadrons. 

Army antiaircraft units. 

. Weather service. 

. Civilian and military control agencies. _ 
The computer digests this data — 

within millionths of seconds and dis- 

plays it to the Staff Commander and | 

his staff for decisions. Simultaneously — 

it passes information to adjacent sec- 

tors, the Division Combat Center and | 

the Norad Combat Operations Center 

in Colorado Springs, Colo. 

As part of the Air Defense Com- 
mand air-warning net covering Cana- 
da, Greenland, and the United States, 
SAGE contributes to the accomplish- — 
ment of the fourfold Air Defense — 
Mission: 
. Detect air traffic. 

. Identify it. 
. Intercept it. 
. Has the capability of destroying it if 
hostile. 
The weapons that can be employed 
through SAGE include Fighter in-— 
terceptors, Bomarc  ground-to-air 
missiles, and Army Nike Hercules - 
missiles. 

Given the command, the SAGE > 
computer can select the proper 
manned, or unmanned, interceptors 
and direct them to a target, for de- 
struction if necessary, all of this with 
the weapons director on the ground _ 
and the pilot in the cockpit, doing _ 
little more than monitoring the ac- | 
tion. 


Col. John L. Locke, Commander of Phoenix Air Defense Sector, points out the area covered by 
his unit to Mrs. Jiles W. Haney, regent of Maricopa Chapter, Phoenix, Ariz., and Mrs. B. R. 
Van Buskirk, chapter chairman of the National Defense Committee. 
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These computers not only count 
the flights but retain within their 
electronic memory the type of plane, 
how high it is flying, its mission, and 
_ whether friendly or hostile. 

If it is an enemy plane, the defense 
mechanism contacts ground forces, 
and supersonic jets are on their way 
to destroy the intruder. 
It takes 300 men to operate the Di- 
rection Center, working around the 
clock. These men, with those who 
make the decisions, are trained at 
Richards-Gebaur Air Force Base 
_ near Hickman Mills, Mo. 
_ The tour through the SAGE in- 
stallation was overwhelming, but we 
were further enlightened when Col. 
Bynum Redford and Lt. Leland 
Martin came to our evening meeting 
and described other facets of our de- 
fense program. 


The picture NORAD (North 
American Air Defense Command) 
narrated by Chet Huntley was shown. 
We learned of other air-warning sys- 
tems, such as: 

1. Distant Early Warning Line (long-range 


surveillance radars along the Arctic 
Circle). 


2. Ballistic Missile Early Warning System 

(BMEWS). 

3. Manual radars covering the non-SAGE 
areas. 

In the days of complete reliance 
upon manual radar, ADC needed 16 
air divisions to protect the Nation 
from air attack. Under SAGE we 
have 7 divisions and 22 sectors, in- 
cluding Ottawa. 

Cost has been a major considera- 
tion. SAGE equipment and its in- 
stallation across the country will 
probably run about $2 billion and 
development will run into the mil- 


Maricopa Chapter members inspecting the 
computer room at Phoenix Air Defense Sector 
headquarters. 


: 


lions. The simple truth is—defense in 
the multisonic nuclear age is an ex- 
pensive process. Although the threat 
from manned bombers is still critical, 
the missile threat is growing each 
day. There is more emphasis on mis- 
sile defense, but not less on aircraft 
defenses. 

Two big advantages of the SAGE 
system are accuracy and speed. The 
Commander of the USAF Air De- 
fense Command, Lt. Gen. Joseph H. 
Atkinson, said “In aerospace defense 
today, millionths of a second can 
spell the difference between life and 
death of a city or of a country.” It 
is with millionths of a second that the 
ADC has concerned itself since 1950. 

The New York Air Defense Sec- 
tor, with its direction center at Mc- 
Guire Air Force Base, New Jersey, 
was the first to become operational. 
It was on the air July 1, 1958. 

Should it ever become necessary, 
SAGE could be used in civilian air- 
traffic control. 

Maricopa Chapter thanks Lt. Col. 
Reford and Lt. Martin for helping us 
to understand our Air Defenses for 
Freedom. 


Five Long, Hard Years 
(Continued from page 634) 


_ “These are the most 
events that happened to us that year 
_ of 1958-59 and then into 1960; but 
there are many more. We made many 
friends; everyone was always so nice 


_ first wanted to put me in jail. And 
recall the times I thought that 
‘wouldn’t be able to make it after all; 
_ that application paper looked so long 
_ and was so hard to complete. 
Cousin George A. Birdsall took 
some of his notes from the Curtis 
_ chart in Washington, D.C., on the 
‘Birdsall family; he said in his book 
that Cousin Catherine and her hus- 
band Thomas were brother and sister! 
_ My mother was very upset over this; 
_ and I set out to prove him wrong. I 
_ stopped work on my own application 
paper to prove that he was wrong 
and so was the Curtis chart. That 
poor man, Gregg Curtis, had died 
thinking his grandparents were 
brother and sister! I copied the head- 
stone of Thomas and Catherine 
Birdsall, took pictures of it in the 
Plattekill Friends’ Cemetery, and 
_ read my notes again. The Friends’ 
_ Meeting House in New York gave 
_ me the final proof that the hus- 
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important 


_ to us, even the State Troopers who at eras 


Come to healthful, historic 
ies Tombstone, Arizona 


rete NAVAJO LUXURY APTS. 
saat 218 N. 2nd Street 
Tombstone, Arizona 
Jean Nuttall, Owner 
Regent, Cochise Chapter, DAR 


THE GADSDEN HOTEL 
DOUGLAS, ARIZONA 


170 air-conditioned rooms 
coffee shop and dining room 
sun deck 


J. Edwin Goldman, Gen. Mgr. 


band and wife were not brother and 
sister; both their mothers had the 
same first name, Hannah, but were, 
of course, two different people. 

I shall never be able to thank the 
Society of Friends, various historians 
(especially Kenneth E. Hasbrouck 
and George A. Birdsall), also under- 
takers, churches, their ministers, and 
cemetery offices for all the assistance 
they have given me. 

Now I have started work on the 
William Graham family of Norfolk, 
Va., which I have followed to 1850; 
but again I have lost my great-great 
grandfather Robert; so here we go 
again! Only this time I shall be care- 
ful not to become involved with any 

tate Troopers! | still carry a shovel, 
just in case I have to dig up some- 
thing! 
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Mention “I Read It In the 
DAR Magazine” 
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An Old War Song of the American Revolution 


(Written on the flyleaf of an Orderly Book of Samuel Tallmadge, Adjutant of the 
4th Continental Regiment of the New York Line. Transcribed for record in The Journal 
of American History from the original order book in the possession of C. T. Conover, 
Seattle, Wash.) 

Come on my hearts of tempered steele and leave your girls and farms, 
Your sports and plays and holidays, and hark away to arms. 
A soldier is a gentleman, his honour is his life, 

And he that won’t stand by his post will ne’er stand by his wife. 


For love and honour are the same or else so near allied 
That neither can exist alone, but flourish side by side. 
So fare you well you. sweethearts, you smiling girls adieu, 
For when the war is over we'll kiss it out with you. 


No foreign slaves shall give us laws, no British tyrant reign, 
For Independence made us free and freedom we'll maintain. 
And when the war is over we'll sit then down at ease, es 
We'll plough and soe and reap and moe and live just as we please. — 


Each hearty lad shall take his lass all beaming like a star, 
And in her softer arms forget the dangers of the war. 
The rising world will sing of us a thousand years to come, 


Fort Schuyler, Jan. “10th, 1781. 
_ (Supplied by Mrs. Arthur Rowbotham. ) 


DAR EMBLEMS 
NOW AVAILABLE 


5 AUTHENTIC 
SIZES 
From 14%” to 7%” diameter for use 


on markers, tablets, crypts, urns, etc. 
Mention size when ordering, please. 


GET FREE BOOKLET NOW 
Since 1882 


PY 


BROTHERS, INC. 
674 W. 4th St. Cincinnati 3, Ohio 
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Road Cabin on Old Post Road, Elberton, Georgia, June 8, 1961. 


Wright, and Mrs. Carter Arnold. 2nd row: Mrs. Z. B. Rogers, 


Compliments of 


Elbert County Officials 
Harmony Blue Granite Co. 


Argo Trucking Co. 
First National Bank 


McDonald (Woolworth’s) 
Franklin Discount Co. 


STEPHEN HEARD CHAPTER, DAR, ELBERTON, GEORGIA 


The 60th Anniversary of the Stephen Heard Chapter, Daughters of the Revolution, was observed at Mrs. C. L. Dohme’s Old Post 


(L to R) Seated: Mrs. Mozelle Teasley, Mrs. George Gaines, Mrs. John Walling Lutz, Miss Fannie Ruth Carpenter, Mrs. 
Sr., Mrs. Samuel M. Merritt, State Regent; Mrs. Hewell H. Charles Wright, Mrs. Matthew Kantala, Sr., Mrs. Ruth Porter 
Mann, Sr., Regent; Mrs. Ben I. Thornton, State 2nd Vice Regent; McKee, Miss.Sara Haslett, Mrs. R. R. McLanahan, Mrs. W. A. 
Mrs. C. L. Dohme, and Mrs. Harry Bell, Sr. Standing 1st row: Lee, Sr., Mrs. John Roberts, Mrs. Edna Mae Christie, Mrs. 
Miss Esther Johnson, Mrs. James Bradley, Mrs. S. M. Page Rees, Frank S. Fortson, Sr., Mrs. L. L. Stovall, Mrs. J. P. Davis Mrs. 
State Recording Secretary; Mrs. H. R. Bynum, Miss Mary Lizzie Ben Brown, Mrs. Ruth Brough, and Mrs. J. D. Messer. 


C. B. Cosby ce 
J. C. Pool’s Men Store 
John C. Ethridge 
Williford & Grant 
Samuel Elbert Hotel 
Jacob’s Shoe Store 
Cousins Jewelry 
Fortson’s Inc. 
Diana Shop 
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Honoring 


FAYE FULLERTON MICHELET 
(Mrs. Charles Jules, Jr.) 


Past Chapter Librarian, Registrar, Historian 
CAR President, First Vice Regent 


Past Vice Chairman State Committees: 
Genealogical Records, Lineage Research, 
Revisions 
CHAPTER REGENT 1959-1961 
STATE MEMBERSHIP CHAIRMAN 1961-1963 
Fort Dearborn Chapter 
Evanston, Illinois 


PRODUCERS 


THE MOST 

FAMOUS NAME 
IN CORN 


Compliments 


co. 


ARTHUR WALTER SEED 


Grand Ridge, 


Illinois 


WANTED: COATS OF ARMS 

WHY: Christmas gifts 

WHEN: THIS year 

REWARD: Relatives proud to “claim kin”, 
friends happy to call you such. 

Write for brochure giving information about 

heraldic research, paintings, framing, and new 

do-it-yourself sketches and instructions. 

Your complete satisfaction is always guaran- 


teed here: gats of Arms 
STUDIO OF HERALDIC ART 
308 South Main Street, Lawrenceburg, Ky. 


(Continued from page 662) 

Oct. 8, 1828 Ray Co., Mo., d. May 10, 
1863, Ray Co., Mo. Family trad. is that 
father was related to the Lees of Rev. 
fame and to Gen. Robert E. Lee. Also 
wish to corres. with desc. of Susanah Lee 
and Allen Goode. Will ex. data.—Mrs. 
Veva B. Tomlinson, 2404 Duncan St., St. 
Joseph, Mo. 
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ATTENTION, DAR 

Anyone in possession of letters, orderly 
books, diaries, etc. of the following Revo- 
lutionary War brigadiers please communi- 
cate with The Clements Library, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Elias Dayton Hugh Mercer 
John P. DeHaas James Moore 
Joseph Frye Peter Muhlenberg 
Christopher Gadsden Francis Nash 
John Greaton John Paterson 
James Hogun Enoch Poor 

Isaac Huger James Reed 
Ebenezer Learned Charles Scott 
Andrew Lewis James M. Varnum 
Lachlan McIntosh William Woodford 
William Maxwell David Wooster 


GENERAL JOHN NEVILLE CHAPTER, 
NSDAR 


North Boroughs 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Compliments of 
ONTARIO CHAPTER, DAR 
Pulaski, New York 


Compliments of 
BEVERLY MANOR CHAPTER, DAR 
Staunton, Virginia 


MARY MOTT GREEN CHAPTER, 
DAR 


Shelbyville, Indiana 


Organized October 11, 1911 
Observes Its 50th Anniversary 


Sesquicentennial 
Battle of Tippecanoe 
Nov. 7, 1811—Nov. 7, 1961 


Compliments of 
General De Lafayette Chapter 
Lafayette, Indiana 


Take the ‘search’ out of RESEARCH 


GENEALOGICAL NEWSLETTER & 
RESEARCH AIDS 


A quarterly magazine, now seven years old, 
brimming with information on where to find 
the family you want in what area, including 
queries and other miscellaneous information. 


$5.00 a year 


INEZ WALDENMAIER, EDITOR 
3023 Fourteenth Street, NW 
Washington 9, D. C. 


Subscription begins with the 
Spring 1961 issue. 


National Parliamentarian 


(Continued from page 643) 
Regent: “State your point of order.” 
Member: “The motion to lay on the 

table is not debatable.” 

Regent: “Your point of order is well 
taken.” 

If the point of order, in the opinion 
of the chair, was not well taken, the 
chair would say, “The point of order is 
not well taken.” 

To make a point of order, a member 
may interrupt a speaker or the reading 


of a report, and it is in order when | 


another has the floor. (R.O.R., p. 78.) 
A vote is not required. The question of 

order is decided by the chair, and from 

the decision of the chair an appeal may 


OFFICIALLY APPROVED 
FINEST CAST BRONZE 


LAY MEMBER MARKERS 


ALONG THE. EEDERAL OF 
BUILT IN 1814 
AND NORTH 
THIS LION 
THERE PASSED GANLARY 162 
~LAFAYEFTE- 
A VALIANT SOLDIER OF FRANCE AND 
VOLUNTERR IN THE ( AUSE 
OF AMERICAN LIBERTY 


NORTH-EAST THROUG 


WISSTABT ERECTED BY THE 


DESIGN PA 105 


HISTORIC SITE TABLETS 
MEMORIALS 


WORLD WAR II HONOR ROLLS 
FREE—Beautifully illustrated brochure 
PAN AMERICAN BRONZE CO. 


4452 KUGLER MILL ROAD 
CINCINNATI 36, OHIO 


COATS OF ARMS 
Hand Painted in Full Heraldic Colors 


Each accompanied with free family manuscript 
which also explains the coat of arms with 
citations 
27th year 


Write for Brochure 
Hennessee Studio of Heraldic Art 


324 West Thomas St. Salisbury, N. C. 
10% Off to Members of DAR on all paintings 


North Carolina Land Grants in 
Tennessee 1778-1791 


5000 names—equivalent to early Tennessee Census. 200 
pp. indexed. Cloth. A Tenn. Source Book. $12.50. 


Gardiner-Cartwright, 4533 Park Avenue, 
Memphis 17, Tenn. 
FAMILY 


“MY KINSMEN” RECORD BOOKS 


make it easy for you to keep record of your an- 
cestry, family history, near relatives, etc. Com- 
plete with directions and work sheets. $2.50 post- 
paid. A fine present for child or adult. Use a 
lifetime. Satisfaction or refund. 


Theda Korn Gross Jackson Center, Ohio 


Looking for a 
PUBLISHER 


Your book can be published, promoted, 
distributed by successful, reliable com- 
pany noted for prompt, personal service. 


All subjects. Free Editorial Report. Inquiries also 
invited from businesses, organizations, churches, 
etc. Send for Free Booklet. Vantage Press, Dept. 
DAR, 120 W. 31, New York 1. 


be made. After a question is discussed 
it is too late to raise a point of order. 
The exceptions to this rule are given in 
R.O.R., p. 80, lines 16-23. 
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More than 3500 Revolutionary 


Soldiers’ Records with Genealogy 
compiled from Official Papers 


_ (Limited Edition) 


& 


REVOLUTIONARY SOLDIERS 
1894 - 1960 


Order from: 


State Registrar 
1604 S. Observatory Dr. 
Nashville 12, Tenn. 


FOUR GREAT BRITISH BOOKS 


all in new condition 


List of Emigrant Ministers to America, 1690-1811. 
Fothergill. 65 pp. 1904 $10.00 


A “Census” of Ireland (c.1659) Ed. Pender. 946pp. 4to. 
1939 $15.00 


Calendar of Wills . . . in the Court of Hustings, London, 
1258-1688. 2 thick 4to. vols. 1889-90 $17.50 


The Book of Baglan compiled 1600-1607. 385pp, 4to. 
1910 (Contains many Welsh pedigrees found nowhere 
else) $30.00 


Available for cash with order from: 


MAGNA CHARTA BOOK COMPANY 
5324 Beaufort Ave., Baltimore 15, Maryland 


Miss Mary Jane Shepherd, Shepherd Road, Weeds- 
port, N. Y., who has held a DAR scholarship for un- 
dergraduate study at New York State Teachers College, 
Albany, N. Y., has been awarded a Woodrow Wilson 
National Fellowship for graduate study in the academic 
year 1961-62. Graduate work under these fellowships 
is intended to lead to a career in college teaching; 1333 
fellowships are being awarded this year. Winners were 
chosen from 10,453 candidates, nominated by their 


professors. 


Marjory Kuhn is studying occupational therapy at 
Columbia University under a DAR scholarship. 


Custom-Crafted 


Officially Approved 


CAST BRONZE 


Memorials e Markers 
Tablets 


Write for new price list and catalog 
illustrating wide variety of designs. 


Late afternoon saw the wide window of 
the town’s most popular drug store— 
loaned for the DAR’s American History 
Month—hung with old versions of Lincoln 
and Washington portraits against the back- 
ground of the flag—its further display 
gradually taking shape beneath the 
straddled stepladder and the slender trous- 
ered derriere of the Publicity Chairman. 
People began stopping in twos and threes 
to gaze at the color print of a brig in full 
sail, early commandeered into the Revolu- 
tionary Navy; or at the old pistol used 
aboard to keep the young buccaneers in 
order. Loiterers lingered, their interest 
caught by the clear labeling of each article, 
often loaned by a name they knew. 

Finished at last and cleared of imple- 
a ments, the window held attraction—or so 
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the crowd thought. As it darkened, lights 


One Way to Get a New Member 


came on and the commuters began arriv- 


ing from the city. Rushed with a last min- — 


ute errand at the drug store before her 
father’s train, one of the “young-married” _ 
set, in passing, glimpsed the DAR window. 

She had been trying now for months to 
get the National Society to accept her ap- 
plication papers, but to no avail. This or 
that proved missing. Now, as she glanced 
past, an unexpected thrill of patriotism — 
touched her. She stopped, intrigued by the 


brig, and the pistol, and in front of them, st : 


a crude wooden ladle of Indian origin, 
with the card, “Loaned by the Lent 
family.” 

“The Lent family,” she said to herself, 
“My grandmother was a Lent”—and off 
she hurried to meet the incoming train. 

That evening, the phone rang. It was 
the DAR Regent who, among other things, 
inquired how she was faring with her ap- 
plication papers. 

“T am discouraged,” she replied, “though 
I know it is there, I can’t seem to get hold 
of the proof the National Society wants.” 

“Have you tried any other line of de- 
scent?” the Regent asked. 

“No”, she answered, the old wooden 
ladle suddenly flashing through her mind, 
“but my grandmother was a Lent”. 

“Why, that is my family”, exclaimed 
the Regent. “You are more than welcome 
to use my ‘Lent’ book.” 

With delight, next day, under the stimu- 
lus of that display in the DAR window, 
fresh papers were made out and sent to 
Washington. In no time at all, Chappaqua 
had a new member. The old Indian wooden 
ladle had done it. 

—Bernice Galluf (Mrs. Lynde W.) Tucker 
Chappaqua Chapter, Chappaqua, N. Y. 
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‘GENEALOGICAL BOOKS 


We specialize in 
County histories and records 
Family histories and genealogy 
Revolutionary rolls and pension lists 


We also have in progress 

a program of reprinting 
BASIC GENEALOGICAL 
REFERENCE BOOKS 


Catalogs free upon request 


GENEALOGICAL BOOK CO. 


(formerly Southern Book Co.) 
530 N. Charles St. Baltimore 1, Md. 


VISITORS’ PAVILLON 


103 Griineburgweg 
Frankfurt/M., Germany 


Largest Silverware Outlet 


Please ask for our Special folder of Exclusive 
and useful Gifts and other catalogs sent to you 
GRATIS. Highest references from US Embassies 
and Military Personnel from all over the World. 


| NATIONAL 


PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


Printer to America’s 
National Organizations 


Prints and mails the 
DAR Magazine 


1300 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. DEcatur 2-4014 


Your Book 
Published! 


If it has unusual possibilities, we will publish 
your book on a straight royalty or partial 


subsidy basis. Send manuscript for free re- 
port or write for Brochure DAR. 


PAGEANT PRESS 
101 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 


50-STAR FLAGS 
All sizes and materials. 
State Flags and Flag Accessories. 
Write for new Colored Brochure 
K AND L SPECIALTIES 


2803 21st Street 
LUBBOCK, TEXAS 


ORGANIZATIONS | 


Raise BIG FUNDS! 


Build up YOUR TREASURY—$50 | 
to $500—with this winning plan that 7 
has been so successful in Ladies’ = 
Clubs, Sunday School Classes, So- 
rorities, Lodges, etc. (Your club will 
have no outlays or money risks.) 
You and your _ can offer 
Coastline Nylon Hosiery, a quality 
best seller. Supplies are sent and | 
you pay only after the merchandise 
is sold and the customer satisfied; 
unsold lots may be returned. We'll 
gladly send you all details and re- 
turnable samples to show at your } 
next meeting. Please write and give 
name of organization, name, address 
of President and Treasurer. Mail a 
postcard TODAY! 
COASTLINE HOSIERY COMPANY 
P.O. Box 354—Dept. D, Lewes, Del. 


“GENEALOGICAL SERVICE | 
WITH CITED AUTHORITY” 


(American and Foreign) 


BY 
THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL COMPANY, INC. 
GENEALOGISTS AND PUBLISHERS 
80-90 Eighth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. | 


Continuing a half century of work in Family Re- 
search, Coats of Arms, Privately Printed Volumes | 


Publishers of “Colonial and Revolutionary Line- 
ages of America” and other historical and gene- 
alogical serial volumes. Correspondence or inter- 
views may be arranged in all parts of the United 
States. 


NORTH CAROLINA RESEARCH 
31 years experience 
Wm. D. Kizziah, Box 604, Salisbury, N.C. 


Shockoe Hill Cemetery Records, Richmond, Virginia 
Vol. I—1822-1850. Size 8% x 11, indexed—$12.50 
A. Bohmer Rudd, 819 G St., N.W., Wash. 6, D.C. 


COATS OF ARMS. ALSO MAPSETANS: 
Jamestown 1607, $5.00; Mayflower, $10.00 
Edith Tunnell, 1 Jacobus Pl., New York 63, N.Y. 


DAR MAGAZINE ADVERTISING NEWS 


DAR 

Before you begin putting on the winter storm windows, stuffing the Thanksgiving ean “4 

turkey, deciding what to buy Uncle John and Aunt Mary for Christmas, trying each GRAVE MARKER ie 

day to begin addressing “those” cards, do match your interests with ours along the road 5 ae 

to bigger and better magazine advertising. Let’s march along that road together with Na- “le 
tional purpose, helping each other achieve success. 


; Now is the season for hunting, but this type of hunting is one for which no license 
is needed, just your interest and determination to secure advertising on a chapter or 
commercial level. Stand tall, think tall, approach prospects with a feeling of confidence. 
Be enthusiastic, it’s catching! 


Greetings to guess who—a sponsoring State, Arizona, whose seven chapters partici- | 
pated in sending $230.00 for this Issue. They have our thanks as well as does the State 
Regent, Mrs. Harry Walter Fritsche and the State Chairman, Mrs. Thomas Navin. 


The above amount is added to $1,545.20 for miscellaneous advertising to make a 
grand total of $1,775.20 for this month. We're getting there slowly but surely, and 
many spendid pages of advertising are ahead. 


This is a “do unto others” paragraph. Several letters have reached us lately in which 
complaints are expressed because a chapter has gone after and secured advertising 
which another chapter had secured in previous years. It might be tempting under certain 
circumstances to pick off a plum, but please consider the chapter chairman who had 
first secured the ad, and give her a fair chance to make contact. Okeh? Okeh. 


Officially Approved — 


Navy Bronze Material 


__ Meeting the printer’s deadline makes it necessary to tap out this message in late 
September, rather frustrating when in November we could talk about the beautiful, 
crisp Fall weather bringing frost on the golden pumpkins, fodder in the shock, and 
gorgeous color to the trees. But even now we are conscious of an underlying thought 
for November, one that brings a sense of deep gratitude for our very own holiday, | 
Thanksgiving, counting our many blessings among the foremost of which is living in a 
republic under a democratic form of Government. The Pilgrims were simple folk, 
trusting in God’s almighty power. That power is real and present today. Let us truly 
observe Thankgiving this year by giving thanks to God, asking that those not so 
fortunate as we are receive His help, fervently praying and doing everything humanly 
- possible to assure that a book which might be titled “The Rise and Fall of the 

merican Republic” shall never be written. i 


Complete with Lugs or Stake 


PRICE each $7.90 | 
Six or more $7.10 © 


F.0.B. CONNERSVILLE 


NATIONAL METAL 
PRODUCTS CO. 


Connersville, Indiana 


Justina B. (Mrs. George J.) Walz 


National Chairman 


DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION MAGAZIN 
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